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Theemollient, 
-, sanative, anti- 
, — septic, cleans- 


ing, purifying, 
and beautify- 
ing properties 
of CUTICURA 
Soap, and CuTIcuRA OINTMENT, 
the great Skin Cure, render them of 
priceless value to women, especially 
mothers. 












The Coming Brotherhood 


There shall come irom out this noise of 
strife and groaning, 
A broader and a juster brotherhood; 
A deep equality of aim, postponing 
All selfish seeking to the general good. 
There shall come a time when each shall 
to another 
Be as Christ would have him — brother 
unto brother. 


There shall come a time when brotherhood 
grows stronger 
Than the narrow bounds which now dis- 
tract the world; 
When the cannons roar and trumpets blare 
no longer, 
And the ironclads rust, and battle- flags 
are furled ; 
When the bars of creed and speech and 
race, which sever, 
Shall be tused in one humanity forever. 


— Sir Louis Morris. 





Human Nature Alike 


HATEVER the color ot the skin, 

human uature is so much alike 

that like causes produce like effects, and if 

education is an injury to the black man, it 

is equally so to the white. The proposition 

talls of its own stupid weight and inertia. 
— Boston Transcript. 





The Church and Clean Politics 


HE Philadelphia Christian Endeavor 
Union heard the other day some ster- 
ling words ot good advice in a notable ad- 
dress by Rev. Charles Luther Kloss, of the 
Central Congregational Church. ‘“ Twenty 
per cent. of church people overwork them- 
selves,” he said. ‘“ Forty per cent. will 
work if you show them how, and the other 
forty per cent. wouldn’t work if you torced 
them with a club. Every oae of you En- 
deavorers should know the conditions in 
his own ward. Work for the betterment of 
your city.”” And then he added one of 
the most striking truths of his address: 
“ The blame for various deplorable condi- 
tions in this city, due to corrupt politics, 
rests not upon the sboulders of the bad 
man, but upon those of the good man, who, 
seeing what should be done, and having the 
power to doit, fails to grasp the opportu. 
nities.”’” Talk like that is the talk that 
counts in the improvement of a city. It 
makes good people think, and when they 
think, there is more likelihood of their act- 
ing. The church could do a world ot good 
in the civic lite of the community if it 
would only go about it in the right way. 
The young people ot the church are its lite 
and force, to be guided by the older. Get 
the church young people into politics. It 
will be good tor the church, the young peo- 
ple, politics, and the city. The oftener Mr. 
Kloss speaks in this strain the oftener wil 
he prove himselt a valuable citizen ; and the 
more followers he gets, the sooner will Phil- 
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adelphia be governed as it should be. — 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





OF CURRENT INTEREST 


—— A French company at Nantes claims to 
have a secret process for making out of coal 
dust and oil a new fuel which gives heat with- 
out smoke or dust, and is as cheap as ordinary 
coal. 


——Lord Kelvin and Edward Roberts have con- 
structed for the Government of India a marvel- 
ously complicated machine which does the 
work of twenty expert mathematicians. The 
machine indicates the time of ebb and dood 
tide at any and every point on the coast of 
India. 


— The Imperial Statistical Department of 
Germany has calculated, on the basis of figures 
covering the past eighteen years, that the aver- 
age consumption of bread per annum per indi 
vidual in Germany has been 396 pounds. 


— An “Anti-Bearing Rein” Association is 
conducting a campaign in England, iu behalf 
of more considerate treatment for horses. The 
association has recently covered the bill boards 
with posters appealing to the owners of horses 
to deal more &indly with their animals, 


— Four of the old Civil War monitors — the 
“Jason,” ** Nahant,” “ Lehigh” and "* Montauk” 
— were recently put up at auction for sale to the 
highest bidder as being no longer serviceable for 
naval purposes. Each was appraised at $10,000. 
They have now been stricken from the Naval 
Register, and have passed into the hands of pri- 
vate parties. No bids were received for the pur- 
chase of the monitor “ Canonicus,” appraised 
at $15,000. 


— Lord Milner, British High Commissioner 
in South Africa, has canceled the permit 
granted to William T. Stead, the well-kKnowao 
English writer, to travel in South Africa, owing 
to the character of the speeches recently de- 
livered by Mr. Stead. 


— There are only seventy brokers in the 
Paris Bourse, against the 1,100 of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the 3,000 of the London 
Stock Exchange. The Paris Bourse is a govern- 
ment institution,existing and running under 
direct government control. 


— Russia has served notice on England that 
she proposes to be considered in connection 
with the disposition of Egyptian funds, despite 
France’s withdrawal of her objections to their 
use by Great Britain in accordance with tbe 
Anglo-French agreement. This attitude of Rus- 
sia is based on the fact that she is one of six 
Powers which originally guaranteed to make 
good the deficits of the Egyptian Administra- 
tion. Russia proposes to be consulted now that 
there is a surplus instead of a deficit. 


— The superstitious peasants of Piedmont 
consider it to be “unlucky ” for a tasting per- 
son to meet a “ goggied” motorist. They now, 
therefore, take care to have a meal befor’ going 
out upon the highway. This superstition of the 
peasants of Piedmont recalls the’ surprise 
amounting to aggressive aversion displayed by 
rustics in the iaterior of Turkey when now and 
then spying a stray Russian or American 
bicyclist scooting across country. 


— Two suspected Japanese were recently ar- 
rested on the railroad near Vologda, in north- 
eastern Russia, 302 miles trom Moscow, with 
plans in their possession of Archangel and the 
famous monastery on the island of Solovetssy 
inthe White Sea. This monastery is one of the 
largest, richest and most venerated institutions 
of its kind in Russia. It was founded in 1429, 
and is visited yearly by from 10,000 to 15,000 pil- 
grims. Great nambers of people live in the 
monastery, and work for it on ‘its steamers and 
fishing-boats. A biological station was opened 
at the monastery a few years ago. 


— Statistics of crime just published in Enx- 
land seem to prove that the better edncated 
English people are the less frequent is the la pse 
from legal virtue, but that once a man or 
woman has been in prison the chances are that 
soorer or later the culprit will return thither. 
Four tbousand foreign criminals are lodged in 
British jails. Women are more incorrigible 
criminals than men. The repression of crime 
costs England and Wales thirty millions a year, 

— A preliminary Board of Trade report on 
cotton cultivation in the British Empire and 
Egypt, compiled by Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
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director of the Imperial [nstitute, states that 
the cotton area of India, especially Burma, wil 

be increased, although, as the bulk of Indian 
cotton is not suitable for British uses, the prob- 
lem in that country relates to the question of 
cultivating cotton of a longer staple. Mr, 
Dunstan expects little extension of cotton pro- 
duction in Egypt, but enlarges on the favorable 
prospects in the Soudan, where the area open 
for planting cotton is ten times as great asin 


Egypt. 


— The Belgian Commission in Cuba, In a 
report to the Department of Foreign Affairs in 
Brussels, says that Cuba is an excelient market 
for automobiles, where their use is constantly 
increasing. The most popular type is the 
** yoiturette.” The commission recommends a 
strongly built car of about ten horse power, 
able to stand the poor roads and moderate in 
price. 


— Arecord of quick rescue at sea has been 
established by the Ward Line steamer “ Es- 
peranza,”’ which arrived last Saturday at New 
York from Havana. The ship’s boatswain fell 
overboard while the steamer was going at four- 
teen knots. The alarm was sounded, the ship 
put about, and the man picked up. The entire 
proceeding occupied only nine minutes. 


— Joseph Chamberlain has returned to Par- 
liament apparently quite his old fighting self. 
He listened with intense interest to the presen- 
tation of the budget by his son Austen. The 
very existence of the Balfour Ministry depends 
on the votes of the 120 Chamberiainites, nota 
few of whom say that they are tired of keeping 
in office a ministry which refuses to go more 
than half way toward the adoption of the 
Chamberlain policy of imperial reciprocity plus 
retaliation. Mr. Chamberlain, however, is not 
likely to allow the Ministry to be defeated on 
his son’s first budget. Austen Chamberlain, by 
his clever management of the budget, has ex- 
cited the respect, if he has not gained the ap- 
proval, of bis political opponents. 
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English versus American Education 


N the report of the Mosely Educa- 
tional Commission, recently issued, 

Mr. Alfred Mosely, the English capital- 
ist and philanthropist, declares that in 
traveling through the United States he 
was constantly impressed by the large 
amount of money devoted to educational. 
purposes, ‘‘ the buildings being maguifi- 
cent and the equipment lavish.’’ ‘' The 
teachers seem fired with enthusiasm, and 
there is a thirst for knowledge shown by 
pupils of all ages which is largely lacking 
in England.’’ Mr. Mosely was impressed 
by the fact that while in England educa- 
tion has largely been classical, in Amer- 
ica it is the ‘ practical ’’ subjects which 
are principally taught, and technical 
classes and schools are to be found every- 
where. The ordinary boy who has to 
fight his way in the world devotes the 
bulk of his time to subjects likely to be 
of most use to him in after life. Amer- 
ican boys remain at school much louger 
than do English lads. Mr. Mosely thinks 
that the average American ‘boy when he 
leaves school is ‘ infinitely better fitted 
for his vocation and struggle in life than 
the English boy,’”’ and that in conse- 
quence there are in the United States a 
smaller proportion of failures and fewer 
who eventually join the pauper, criminal, 
or ‘‘ submerged tenth ’’ class. The types 
of men that the educational methods of 
America have developed strike Mr. 
Mosely as being entirely different from 
those produced in England. Presidents 
Eliot, Harper, and Murray he instances 
as being not only men of high academic 
attainments, but also of great initiative 
and organizing capacity and interested 
in public affairs. Mr. Mosely, however, 
does not spare criticism of the American 
systems of education, expressing the opin- 
ion that the ‘‘ feminization of education ”’ 
in America, due to coeducation and the 
employment of women teachers in ad- 
vanced grades, has been a disadvantage. 
A strange, indefinable feminine air, he 
says, is coming over the men — a tend- 
ency toward a common and _ sexless 
tone of thought. This evil, if it be an 
evil, is perhaps preferable to the contrary 


tendency toward masculinization of the 
girls. 





Fossil Currents of the Sea 


HE terms “fossil rain,’’. ‘ fossil 
wind,’’ and “fossil sun,’’ are used 
by geologists to represent various struc- 
tural forms conserved in the rocks of all 
ages. In a somewhat similar way may 
be described the ‘‘ fossil ebbing’’ of the 
ancient seas, which are represented by 
‘* moldings ’’ similar to those produced 
on beaches at the present day during the 
interval of two high tides. Just as the 
passage across the antediluvian sands or 
mud of the smallest animal has been fos- 
silized and remained as a permanent 
story of ancient geological periods, so the 
coursing of ancient tides have left their 
fossil records. Prof. Stanislas Meunier, 
of Paris, has made a careful study of this 
little regarded chapter in the old-time 
history of the earth, from which may be 
inferred some of the details of the phys- 
ical geography of the sea in geologic 
times, especially the existence, situation, 
and energy of its currents. In many lo- 
calities sandstone is found whose general 
stratification is complicated by little 
oblique layers, showing that the marine 
currents in the tertiary sea were strictly 
analogous to the movements of modern 
rivers or tideways. It is known that 
oceanic rivers exist today, which trans- 
port sand and mud, and that every parti- 
cle is deposited at a point strictly deter- 
mined by its weight, form and density. 
It is supposed that in the ocean depths 
there are forming now, progressively day 
by day, interlaced structures similar to 
those recorded in the stratifications of 
sands, such as those which are shown in 
‘* fossil’’ form at Ruel, France. Modern 
investigations of the great functions of 
telluric physiology have shown that the 
conditions of the earth’s surface have 
undergone but very elight modifications 
since the oldest sedimentary epochs. 





Mormon Theocracy Defiant 


HE Mormon theocracy has passed 
from the deprecating to the defiant 
stage. Its mood is now aggressive rather 
than apologetic. The old Mormon way 
was to deny every prejudicial charge, and 
to pretend that no people had been so 
pursued by slander as had the Mormons. 
The Mormon leaders now appear to cop- 
sider themselves strong enough to defy 
public sentiment. ‘‘ What are you going 
to do about it ?’’ is practically the form 
of their challenge to the ‘‘ Gentile ’’ pop- 
ulation of America. The testimony of the 
witness Thatcher, among other deposi- 
tions, shows that the lash of the Mormon 
Church is held over individual members 
to coerce them in respect of matters in 


which they owe allegiance not at all to 
their church, but only to the Unites States. 
Mr. Thatcher as ‘‘a tree American citi- 
zen’’ took a stand which was not ap- 
proved by the Mormon authorities, and as 
a result has been systematically passed 
over in church preferment and subjected 
to ecclesiastical persecution. Testimony 
of this kind has had its effect upon the 
Senate committee and on the country. 
The creation of the Smoot committee has 
already been amply vindicated, and a 
body of undisputed facts has been gath- 
ered, very damaging to Mormonism, 
which clearly indicate the duty of the 
country and the utter impossibility, if 
American free institutions are to persist, of 
making any terms with the intolerant 
and intolerable Mormon theocracy. 





Free Trade Criticism Disarmed 


HE budget brought in by Austen 
Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, represents practically an over- 
dose of Free Trade finance, and has been 
frankly characterized by Lord Gioschen as 
an ‘‘ honest budget of the old-fashioned 
kind.’’ The Free Traders cannot com- 
plain when they are asked to swallow 
their own medicine. From the time of 
Cobden they have been trained to accept 
income taxation and duties on tea and 
tobacco as the fvundations of true fiscal 
policy. The only logical resource left to 
the Free Traders of the opposition is to 
criticise the extravagance of the present 
ministry. The curious fact remains that 
it is a Free Trade budget which enables 
the Government to retain office. The 
Protectionists take a certain satisfaction in 
the situation because by it their own the- 
ories are being enforced indirectly but 
most effectively. They are hailing the 
fact that a shilling tax on incomes is im- 
posed in times of peace, and that the 
working people are being forced to dilute 
their tea as a practical demonstration of 
the necessity for a revision of the fiscal 
system. The income tax, which the Free 
Traders cannot consistently oppose in the- 
ory, but which Cobden regarded as a re- 
serve expedient for the emergency of war, 
has become a permanent means of enforc- 
ing a balance in the Treasury avcounts. It 
represents the ‘‘ leech ’’ methud of finan- 
ciering, and is taking the blood out of the 
most important class of taxpayers — those 
possessed of moderate means. The new 
school of English Protectionists objects to 
this plan, declaring that it is impossible to 
go on taxing the earning capacity of capl- 
taliats of relatively small means, and ar- 
guing in favor of a fiscal reform which will 
bring a larger revenue from indirect taxa- 
tion. Englishmen who have learned ‘ to 
think imperially ’’ are pleased with the 
budget, in a negative sort of way, because 
they regard it as a most effective method of 
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convincing the country that it is paying too 
heavily for its loyalty to free Trade. As 
for the Free Traders, they may recoil from 
this excess of Cobdenism, but they are not 
yet prepared to repudiate the principles 
which Cobden so persistently advocated. 





Fertility of the Nile Valley 


HE fertility of the Nile Valley, 
which has always been ascribed to 
the annual deposit of silt from the over- 
flowing of the river, is due, in the opinion 
of Mr. Fairchild, the agricultural ex- 
plorer of the United States Government, 
to the nitrifying power of the plant ber- 
seem. Berseem is a species of trifolium, 
which has the power not only to consume 
saline and alkaline properties in the land, 
but also to enrich it with nitrates. Being 
something of a composite of alfalfa and 
clover, it is in every way more delicate in 
flavor and more succulent than either. 
In Egypt it is the food of horses, camels, 
cattle and donkeys. Even the peasants 
or fellaheen find it to be a palatable dish. 
It is remarkably fattening and chokes out 
nearly all weeds. Mr. Fairchild while in 
the Nile Delta visited basins of alkaline 
lands that have been thoroughly re- 
claimed by growing berseem there. Fur- 
thermore the roots of the berseem stored 
such a large amount of nitrogen in the 
reclaimed soil that in the third year the 
land was able to produce acrop of cot- 
ton. It is proposed to test this plant in 
Texas, Arizona, Oregon, Washington, 
and other sections. In the Southwest it 
will be tried in rotation with cotton. In 
Arizona and California, where irrigation 
is practiced, berseem will be used as a 
winter soiling and fodder crop, and in the 
Northwest it will be tried in rotation with 
wheat. The introduction of a new plant, 
insect or bird into any country is always 
a somewhat hazardous procedure, as it is 
easier to induce such forms of natural 
life to immigrate than it is later to prevail 
upon them, when once domesticated, to 
emigrate, if their activity is then found 
to be harmful. 


St. Louis Fair Opened 


HE World’s Fair at St. Louis was 
formally opened last Saturday. The 
officers and directors of the Exposition, 
with the members of the National Com- 
mission and of the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, gathered at the Administration 
Building and marched in procession to 
the Plaza of St. Louis in the centre of the 
grounds, where the formal exercises of 
the opening were conducted. The pro- 
cession was graced by the presence of 
numerous foreign representatives in glit- 
tering uniforms. The exercises were 
opened with prayer, offered by Rev. Dr. 
Frank M. Gunsaulus. President Francis, 
as the chief executive of the Exposition, 
made a spirited address. The grand 
chorus, ‘‘ Hymn of the West,’”’ was sung 
by a choir. Mayor Rolla Wells of St. 
Louis extended to the visitors the wel- 
come of that city. Addresses were also 
aelivered by Thomas H. Carter, president 
of the National Commission, Senator 
Henry Burnham of New Hampshire, 
speaking for the Senate, James A. Tawney 
of Minnesota, representing the House of 
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Representatives, Edward H. Harriman, 
who spoke for the domestic exhibitors, 
and Commissioner-General Albine R. 
Nuncio of Mexico, who represented the 
foreign exhibitors. Secretary of War 
Taft, acting as the representative of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, delivered the last address 
of the day. In the White House at 
Washington President Roosevelt touched, 
at the appointed time, a golden key that 
opened the Fair in earnest and set its 
machinery in operation. The ceremonies 
at the ‘'Cascades’’ attracted large 
crowds, and simultaneously with the first 
rueh of the water all the bands burst 
forth into the stirring strains of the ‘‘ Star 
Spangled Banner.’’ 





College Men and Civic Affairs 


HE attitude of college men to civic 
affairs was the topic of an able ad- 
dress by Dr. L. 8. Rowe, delivered before 
the National Municipal League which 
met last week in Philadelphia. The 
charge is frequently made that the college- 
bred man is essentially « negative factor 
in the life of American communities, 
lacking the ability or ambition to co- 
operate with his fellow-citizens in the 
struggle for civic improvement. This 
charge, if sustained, constitutes a serious 
indictment against American colleges, 
The criticai work connected with lan- 
guage study and the analytical methods 
of the mathematical sciences do not tend 
to develop the socially constructive 
powers. Furthermore, instruction in 
civil government has played so subor- 
dinate a part in university instruction 
that there has been little to counteract or 
modify the purely pedagogical effects of 
the other groups of studies now pursued. 
The college graduate, in the opinion of 
Dr. Rowe, enters into the life of the com- 
munity with habits of thought essentially 
critical, and without the steadying influ- 
ence of an actual acquaintance with the 
mechanism of our political systems, the 
shortcomings of which he immediately 
sees, becoming impressed and discouraged 
by the discrepancy which exists between 
the ideals that have been held before him 
and the actual facts of political life. In 
all but the strongest minds the logical out- 
come of this contradiction is a sense of the 
futility of attempting at all to improve 
conditions. Realizing this, many of the 
universities are now endeavoring to bring 
themselves into closer touch with the life 
of the people — the effort taking the form 
of a readjustment of college courses which 
promises to increase many fold the service 
which the people have a right to demand 
that higher education should render to the 
life of the nation in return for the many 
sacrifices that are made on its behalf. Aa 
esseutially new spirit is entering into the 
American system of education, the effect 
of which is particularly noticeable in col- 
lege and university instruction. The test 
of educational efficiency is no longer the 
amount of knowledge absorbed, but 
rather the extent to which the siudent is 
prepared for service to his fellow men. 
To this end mere doctrinaire instruction in 
the class-room is not enough. The closer 
the student can be brought into contact 
with the actual political life of the coun- 
try the deeper will be the influence on bis 
own mode of thought and the yreater his 
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civic activity in the republic for the re- 
publie’s good. 





Diminution of Rubber Supply 


UBBER is increasingly used fo, 
manufacturing purposes, but the 
supply is gradually diminishing. Ac- 
cording to recently published figures, ap- 
parently trustworthy, the production of 
rubber in the two years from 1900 to 1902 
decreased by some 3,500 tons. While the 
total output in 1900 was 57,500 tons, that 
of 1902 was only 54,000. While this de- 
crease is not large, it is significant as 
showing the tendency of the rubber sup- 
ply to diminish. The main sources of 
supply for the United States are Brazil, 
Peru, and Bolivia, East and West Africa, 
and the Congo country. A small sup- 
ply of rubber is now obtained from the 
Straits Settlements, but in 1902 the out- 
put was only 1,000 tons. The supplies 
from Madagascar and Mauritius, and 
fiom India, Burma, and Ceylon, have 
ceased altogether. 


Japanese Across the Yalu 


HE Japanese army under General 
Kuroki has crossed the Yalu, and 
after five days’ hard fighting drove the 
Russians last Sunday, by an _ infaniry 
charge covering a frontage of four miles, 
from their position at Kulien-Cheng ten 
miles north of Antung, and the heights 
on the right bank of the [ho River, which 
enters the Yalu from the north almost 
opposite Wiju. The Japanese lost in the 
battle of Sunday about 700 men and the 
Russians over 800 men. The Mikado’s 
troops captured 28 quick-firing guns, 20 
officers, and mauy men. The Russians 
made two stands, but their second line of 
defence was swept away. The Russians 
claim a few incidental successes. They 
have retired in good order from Antung, 
which has been buroed, to Feng-Wang- 
Cheng. The Japanese now have control 
of the estuary of the Yaiu. The Japan- 
ese artillery did very effective work in 
preparing for the Japanese advance across 
the Yalu. The army of General Sassu- 
litch, consisting of 30,000 men, has been 
driven to Potietinsky. The Japanese 
gunboat and torpedo boat flotilla took an 
important part in the fighting, on one 
occasion engaging in an artillery duel 
witb the Russians on the west bank of 
the Yalu for several consecutive hours. 
The military and naval experts of the 
Powers are watching these extended ma- 
noeuvres with the keenest interest. The 
Russian squadron under Rear Admiral 
Yeszen has succeeded in regaining Viadi- 
vostok in safety after doing some de- 
structive work at Wonsan and in the Sea 
of Japan, sinking the Japanese steamer 
** Kinoshiu Maru,’’ a troopship of 5,000 
tons. Two hundred Japanese soldiers 
who were on board refused to surrender, 
and went down with the ship. The 
British Foreign Office has disavowed any 
intention of offering mediation or at- 
tempting intervention between Japan 
and Russia, and Russia has announced 
that she will not tolerate any such inter- 
vention. It will now be difficult in- 
deed to minimize the moral and strategic 
advantage the Japanese have obtained by 
gaining a foothold in Manchuria, 
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ON THE ROAD TO GENERAL 
CONFERENCE 


Notes by the Way 
REV. JESSE BOWMAN YOUNG, D. D. 


FTER a_ backward, cheerless, and 
A squally spring, suddenly, on Sun- 
day, April 24, the blossoms burst out, and 
touched the southern parts of Ohio, In- 
diana, and Illinois with bloomy splendor. 
Orchard and garden, hedge and roadside, 
field and torest, burgeoned forth in green 
and white and pink and purple eftilores- 
cence. What a spectacle our land must 
present to angelic eyes as the annual mir- 
acle of the blossoms sweeps northward 
trom the Gulf, morning by morning stretch- 
ing onward, until the waters of the Lake 
region stay their poleward progress. The 
efflorescent transfiguration of the land- 
scape came just in time, this year, to de- 
light the eyes and enrapture the fancy of 
hosts of delegates and visitors crossing the 
central Western States, en route to Calitor- 
nia. Mayhap to some ot these west- bound 
passergers the blossoms were emblems of 
hope; and doubtless, too, should their 
attention be called to the landscape on their 
bomeward journey, they might note some 
faint symbolism in the absence of blossoms 
in June! 
* 

A day was spent in St. Louis at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds. 
On arrival ih the city we noted a cosmo- 
politan tinge of color and costume in the 
busy crowds, Turks, Filipinos, cowboys, 
Indians, Syrians, Japanese, Chinamen, and 
other nationalities nuw and then diversi- 
tying the scene. The Union Station — one 
of the finest in the world —is still in the 
hands of the architects and engineers, who 
are making it available and convenient tor 
the expected millions of visitors. The 
rapid-.transit arrangements are complete, 
so that in thirty minutes trom almost any 
part of the city one can reach the entrance 
ot the Exposition tor a nickel. But the 
show is not ready by any means. When I 
walked and rode here and there through 
the spacious grounds — beautiiul as a poet’s 
dream and enriched with palaces and 
statues and fountains which have never, up 
to this time probably, been equaled by 
any body ot architects working for a similar 
end — [I found the place occupied by hun- 
dreds of teams, workmen, and treight-cars ; 
great piles of rubbish were yet to be re- 
moved ; the water had not been let into the 
basin and the winding lagoons ; the streets 
were in an impassable condition ; the sod- 
ders were at work on every side ; and no 
exhibit was in any measure ready, except 
that of the National Government. Ot 
course no building was open to visitors ; 
but in all ot them exhibitors were busily at 
work trying to evolve order out ot chaos. 
There were but two days remaining, 
when I visited the grounds, betore the 
opening day, April 30, and the outlook in- 
dicated that the Exposition, as a whole, 
would not be in any creditable shape be- 
fore the middle or last oi May. But, even as 
it was, the visit rewarded the hosts of visit- 
ors. The buildings are superb; the vistas 
which open up hereand there betore the eye 
are enchanting ; and the whole enterprise, 
when tully ready, will doubtless surpass 
anything of the surt ever afforded to civili- 
zation. 

I made special inyuiry as to rates, and 
concluded that the rumors that people were 
to be fleeced by exorbitant demands on the 
part of hotel and boarding-house people 
were much exaggerated. The largerdown- 
town hotels have advanced their charges, 
but at the Epworth Hotel, which is under 
skilliul and reliable management near the 
main entrance, and at the Inside Inn, 
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rooms can be had for one dollar a day and 
upward that will prove, I believe, satis- 
factory. As Ihave no interest in any way 
in these enterprises, and no motive but to 
give the readers ot Zion’s HERALD who 
are looking toward St. Louis as their sum- 
mer Mecca, the exavt facts in the case, I 
have spoken thus freely. 

_ * 

Among the Wesleyan University men in 
the West who are doing unusual credit to 
their Alma Mater, Mr. Hanford Crawford, 
who has just been chosen one of the man- 
agers of the Exposition, stands in a fore- 
most place. He came to St. Louis from 
New York city four years ago to become 
partner in the great dry goods store of 
Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney. He 
seems to have brought to the establish- 
nent an element of power, for these four 
years have been marked by an unusual 
growth in their business. He identified 
himself at once with St. Louis Methodism, 
and was a chief factor in the recent move- 
ment by which the burdens of debt on our 
struggling churches in the city were en- 
tirely litted. He has made himselt felt in a 
larger way by his service as a member ot 
the Book Committee, and happily, under 
the new law adopted in 1900, he is one of 
the members of that body to continue tor 
eight years of uninterrupted service. His 
work does credit not only to his college 
training, but to his parentage. It will be 
recalled that his father, the late Rev. Dr. 
M. D’C. Crawtord, of New York city, was 
for many years a great leader in our church 
in that metropolis. 


St. Louisis one of the cities on the border 
where our own denomination works in 
peace and harmony side by side with 
Southern Methodism. Together the two 
churches have more than a million dollars 
worth of church property, and in the 
neighborhood of eleven thousand mem- 
bers. Were the two denominations organ- 
ically one, it would not be necessary to 
abandon more than one or two ot the 
church buildings that have been erected. 
In tew cases do the fields overlap; and in 
recent years the relations between the two 
organizations have been very traternal. 
Rev. Dr. James W. Lee, author of “ The 
Making ot a Man,” pastor of the new St. 
John’s Church. Mr. Samuel Cupples, 
Major Samuel Kennard, and Rev. Dr. 
W. B. Palmore, editor St. Louis Christian 
Advocate, are among the lay and clerical 
leaders of the “Church South;” while 
Rev. Dr. N. Luecock, pastor of Union 
Church, Rev. L. H. Dorchester, pastor of 
Lindell Avenue Church (which has one otf 
the handsomest structures in Methodism), 
Mr. Geo. Warren Brown, the Niedringhaus 
brothers, ex-Gov. E. O. Stanard, John W. 
Kauftman, Esq., and Hantord Crawtord 
are types of the aggressive spirit which 
marks our own body. Rev. Dr. Luce, as 
leader of one of the newer enterprises, 
Maple Avenue Church, is doing a fine 
work, and Presiding Elder Carlos is a vig- 
ilaut director of the torces under his com- 
mand. 

The churches, of all denominations, are 
making special plans to utilize their en- 
larged opportunities created by the incom- 
ing hosts of visitors. They will doubtless 
make deep impressions on these multi- 
tudes from time to time. 

The task of getting statues and decora- 
tions in place presents many amusing 
phases in the present chaotic condition of 
things. At one point we noted a large dray 
on which was roped a kicking broncho, 
surmounted by a roistering cowboy who 
was wildly firing his revolver into the sky. 
The vigor and action of the statue were so 
realistic that one could hardly resist the 
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impression that it had required a fierce 
struggle to secure and rope down horse 
and rider in the midst of their foray. At 
another point Thomas Jefferson was being 
whitewashed — probably in view of his 
unconstitutional attitude in regard to the 
problem of expansion a hundred years 
ago. Close by a decorator in splattered 
blouse and overalls was slapping the face 
of James Madison with a kalsomine brush. 
The dignified silence with which the rude- 
ness was received — Madison did not even 
wink — may have suggested that he was 
accustomed to such treatment — hardened 
to it, in fact. At another point a horse’s 
four legs were planted in place, held to- 
gether by the lower portion ot the equine 
anatomy; the head rested on the ground 
near by ; and the armored knight, who was 
to sit astride ot the steed, and the main 
portion ot the animal’s body were lying 
prone on the earth. Some of the romantic 
aspects of the occasion had their splendor 
dimmed by these glimpses of Exposition 
statuary in the process of being made. 
® ¥ 

The State of Missouri in many places ex- 
hibits some of the worst resulis and em- 
bodiments of a divided Methodism. There 
are scores of towns where there are two 
Methodist churches, one ** South’’ and one 
**North,’’ according to the popular lan- 
guage, one a rival to the other, and sepa- 
rated trom it frequently by political rancor 
antedating the Civil War. In most of 
these cases there is room in the town for 
only one* Methodist congregation, and the 
two are sometimes maintained in part by 
missionary money. Our Southern breth- 
ren have about 100,000 members in the 
State; we have in the neighborhood ot 
80,000. When the two shall become organ- 
ically one, united Methodism will have a 
great inheritance in this commonwealth, 
which is undeveloped in its resources, rich 
beyond description in its possibilities of 
wealth and commerce, and destined to 
achieve an influence and secure a status 
which baffle the imagination when one at- 
tempts to forecast the future. Those who 
desire to see an instance of the waste of 
moral and religious resources incident to 
the present divided condition of Metho- 
dism, here and there in the land, ought to 
traverse the State of Missouri, and study 
the case there presented. 


Kansas City is the beginning of the West. 
For sixty years pioneers, soldiers, gold- 
seekers, and other migrating multitudes 
have set out from it as a starting-point in 
their restless journeys toward the setting 
sun. The Union Station at the toot of the 
long-time unsightly bluffs, which one of 
these days are to be terraced and made 
efilorescent with shrubbery, presents a 
daily spectacle of composite, or rather con- 
glomerate, humanity, focused here from 
all parts of the world, westward bound. 
The two Kansas Cities — one in Missouri, 
and the other in Kansas — are essentially, 
although not organically, one, and contain 
about a quarter of a million people. The 
improvements continually going on 
amaze and delight the visitor, even 
though he may have been in other days 
tairly familiar with the city. Methodism 
here is at the top, and our own branch in 
the lead. Here is a city where two large 
churches of our denomination are crowded 
at every Sabbath service, morring and 
evening, from the beginning to the end of 
the year. At on3 of these Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Quayle is pastor, and the other is shep- 
herded by Rev. Dr. Matt.S. Hughes. Pre- 
siding Elder Wright is an alert and effi- 
cient leader, and smaller churvhes are 
doing noble work. The Methodist Book 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE 
LAW OF CHRIST 


HERE are many persons of a certain 
temper who are never quite satisfied 
with the teachings of Jesus because they 
have not been given to us in the form of 
specific directions concerning the details 
of conduct. They demand a court of final 
appeal in every question, and, when they 
do not find it in the teachings of Christ, 
they are likely either to seek it in the 
claim to infallibility set up by an institu- 
tion and priest, or to cast aside altogether 
the general principles which they are too 
lazy to apply in the sphere of their daily 
life. The temper is really one of spiritual 
laziness. It is a dull but easy task to feed 
a machine according to specific directions 
clearly given. It is a joy to work out the 
applications of a general law to definite 
problems ; but it takes wisdom and pa- 
tience and love to do it. 

The teaching of Jesusis of this general 
nature. It isthe foolish custom of super- 
stition to open the leaves of the Bible at 
randoia in order to seek light on spevific 
moral duties. The teaching of Jesus 
comes with general principles, inclusive 
laws, and our privilege as His followers is 
to build the structure of character accord- 
ing to these. It is not easy; butitisa 
splendid privilege. It gives range to indi- 
viduality ; it opens new areas of life at 
every step of advance ; it sets us free from 
the letter of legalism into the glorious lib- 
erty of the sons of God. 





THE GREAT CHRISTIAN POET * 


HE fact that this is the third impor- 
tant volume on Browning to be 
issued within a year, shows that the cult 
of this great master in the imaginative 
realm by no means wanes. Dr. Dowden, 
by previous extensive studies, was well 
fitted to be put in charge of this number 
ot the Temple Biographies, It endeavors 
to be ‘‘ a biography of Browning’s mind,”’ 
to trace the inward development of one 
who stands in the front rank as an 
authoritative interpreter of the spiritual 
factors in human life. It gives large 
space, accordingly, to an explanation of 
the poems, taking them up in chrono- 
logical order and interweaving therewith 
the main events of the outward life. 
Nothing in particular is added, or could 
be, to this latter department. The anal- 
ysis and simplification of the poems is 
admirably done, and will help not a little 
those who stumble at the obscurities of 
the poet’s style. 

Prof. Dowden thinks it premature to 
attempt at present to determine the place 
of Browning in the history of English 
poetry. Time will make its discreet se- 
lection from his writings. That portion 
which presents in true forms of art the 
permanent passions of humanity is most 
likely tosurvive. The emotions which he 
chiefly cared to interpret were those con- 
nected with religion, with art, and with 
the relations of the sexes. On the ethical 
and religious side he sprang from English 
Puritanism, and has its strenuous moral 
force, without being tinged with aaceti- 





* ROBERT BRowNING. By Edward Dowden, LL. D., 
Professor of English Literature in the University of 
Dublin. J. M. Dent & Uo.: London. E. P. Dutton & 
<o.: New York. Price, $1.66, net. 
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cism. He regarded our life on earth as a 
state of probation and preparation ; he 
looked upon the visible order of things as 
part of a larger order, the existence of 
which alone makes human life intelligi- 
ble to the reason. His optimism was not 
so much a matter of temperament (which 
some have erroneously accounted it) as 
part of the vigorous sanity of his moral 
nature. He could not conceive the whole, 
of which our life on earth forms but a 
part, as rational without also Conceiving 
it to be good. ‘‘ His senses were keen 
and alert; his understanding was both 
penetrating and comprehensive ; his pas- 
sions had sudden explosive force, and also 
steadfastness and persistency ; his will 
supported his other powers.’’ Dr. Jowett, 
master of Balliol GUollege, after Brown- 
ing’s first visit to him in June, 1865, 
wrote : ‘‘ It is impossible to speak with- 
out enthusiasm of Mr. Browning’s open, 
generous nature and his great ability and 
knowledge. I had no idea that there was 
a perfectly sensible poet in the world, 
entirely free from vanity, jealousy, or any 
other littleness, and thinking no more of 
himself than any ordinary man. His 
great energy is very remarkable, and his 
determination to make the most of the 
remainder of life.’’ 

We rejoice at this latest addition to the 
already enormous Browning bibliography 
beeause it will help to extend and perpet- 
uate one of the most wholesome influences 
in all Jiterature. No one can much read 
this great Christian poet of the nineteenth 
century, ‘‘ subtlest asserter of the soul in 
song,’’ without having his moral griptight- 
ened and his religious faith strengthened. 
This poet’s whole being is wrapped around 
the central thought of God. The most 
vital thing in his conception of man is his 
relation to duty. The visible universe is 
but a veil scarce covering the ever-present, 
all-important, unseen world. ‘' Forward 
to the infinite’ is his ery. He believed 
in God and the soul with all his might, 
and in Jesus Christ. His faith in the 
Christian religion never seems to have 
wavered ; ard he bent all his energies to 
casting out the demon of pessimism. To 
him there were no such things as accidents, 
and no such things as failures. ‘ Trust 
God, nor be afraid,’’ he said. ‘‘ Life is all, 
death is naught.’’ He held that no ex- 
perience is wasted; that we could not 
spare a single one of the trials and suffer- 
ings which Providence allots us ; that the 
perfecting of character is the one result 
that need never fail. Thus he is suffused 
with hopefulness and cheer. He is per- 
petually saying, in substance, to the de- 
spondent and downhearted : ‘‘ Courage, 
the battle shall yet be retrieved ; dare 
seem to fail, for only thus by calm endur- 
ance and loyalty to high aims, shall you 
reach true success and prove yourself a co- 
worker with the Almighty.’’ Such teach- 
ing must make men stronger, more ear- 
nest, truer to their better selves, more gen- 
uinely Christian in the large, substantial, 
vital way which alone is of primary im- 
portance. No other poet is equal to him 
in this most precious and important of all 
influences. To sit at his feet is to be 


helped to understand the meaning of life, 
to be enriched in sympathies, broadened in 
views, and strengthened in right purposes, 
to be made manly, robust, energetic, wide- 
awake, hopeful, brave, unworldly. To im- 
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bibe his spirit is to be lifted above the pos- 
sibility of failure, and to become a genuine 
hero who will stand to his guns and fire his 
last shot with as straight an aim as the 
first, whether recompensed or ridiculed, 
promoted or relegated to the rear, cheer. 
fully leaving his vindication to God. In 
view of this, not to mention many other 
minor benefits, we say without hesitation 
to our readers, if you have any apprecia. 
tion for genuine poetry, you cannot do 
better than to study Browning. 





DO FOREIGN MISSIONS PAY? 


N answer to this question it is worth 
while now and then to put the finan- 
cial aspect of mission work before the 
mind. That there are other phases to 
the enterprise goes without saying; and 
many of our readers would agree with us 
in declaring that the religious element in 
the work done would alone more than 
justify it —— indeed, that that is the essen- 
tial factor and product. But in this age 
of commercialism it is well to view 
things once in a while as they appear 
from the standpoint of the market-place, 
and ask whether it can be shown that the 
extension of foreign missions affords a 
monetary return for the outlay — whether 
it pays in a financial sense to convert a 
heathen tribe to accept the Gospel and 
turn to Christian ways of living. 

The Fiji Islands may be taken as an 
example in a small way. For ages before 
the Wesleyans went there in 1835 to lay 
the foundations of their missionaty labors 
the islanders were cannibals, given to in- 
fanticide and nameless forms of cruelty. 
They were without family life, without 
commerce or law, and were perpetually 
at war with other tribes as degraded as 
themselves. Today the 120,000 people of 
the islands, without an army or a police 
force, are kept in order by « body of one 
hundred members of the native constabu- 
lary ; there are 2,000 schools, with 35,000 
pupils; 4,500 class leaders, over 2,000 
local preachers, and the population is 
substantially all in the chureh. The 
Sabbath is as well kept, and worship is 
as well attended, and life is as safe, and 
comforts are as free,as in any land on 
earth. But the financial aspects are 
what we are after. Is there any visible 
and tangible financial return from these 
years of missionary endeavor ? 

The actual cost of these missionary 
operations may be reckoned at not over 
$20,000 per year from the beginning. Let 
us concede that up to the close of the 
recent century a grosssum of $1,300,000 
was spent by the Wesleyan body in that 
field to establish schools, build churches, 
sustain missionaries, and for all other 
evangelistic purposes. Is there any 
actual monetary return from it all? 

Summing up the case, we reply that 
the commerce of the islands amounts 
to five million dollars a year, three mil- 
lions of which consist of fruits and manua- 
factures exported from the islands, and 
the sum of $2,000,000 expressing the 
value of the goods and wares of civiliza- 
tion required by them annually. Here is 
a definite and actual contribution to the 
commerce of the world which is the 
direct creation of the missionaries. 
Without the work which they did in 
the conversion of the Fijis from their 
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savagery, not a dollar’s worth of goods 
would have been bought or sold in that 
region by the civilized world. Did it pay 
to create these new demands, to open up 
these new markets, and to establish com- 
mercial relations with the Fiji Islands? 
Yhe figures answer the question without 
further comment or interpretation. 

Take another case, nearer home. The 
new Territory of Hawaii affords a good 
illustration. When American missiona- 
ries went thither in 1820, they found the 
people without a written language, with- 
out orderly life, under the reign of the 
‘‘tabu’’ terror and superstition, given to 
idolatry and vcccasional cannibalism. 
Today the works of reference all say 
that the natives are nearly all Chris- 
tianized, and that whatever vice and 
idolatry prevail tinere are practiced by 
people from other lands. The missiona- 
ries have been foremost in the movement 
to build up the islands into a new life. 
Within the first half decade of their 
residence in the region they gave to the 
people a written language and the be- 
ginnings of a Christian literature. Thirty 
years after their arrival the native Chris- 
tians formed a missionary society and 
sent workers to the Micronesian Islands 
with the Gospel. Unless this preliminary 
work had been done, the islands could 
never have come into the United States. 
Hawaii is a Territory today simply be- 
cause the work of foreign missionaries 
laid the foundations of civilization among 
the people, and prepared and educated 
them so that they were in due time fit for 
American citizenship. 

And now comes in the inevitable ques- 
tion: What did it cost to «fo all this? 
Did it pay? 

The average amount paid out by the 
American Board for the first fifty years in 
the history of its mission in the islands 
was close upon $25,000 per year. It muy 
be questioned whether that average was 
maintained after the missions became 
self-supporting ; but conceding that this 
figure represents the sum of the annual 
expenditures, we may say that it cost 
about two million dollars to convert the 
Sandwich Islanders. What financial re- 
turn has been realized in view of that 
outlay? 

Take one year’s figures, and let them 
suffice. The commerce of the islands for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903, ag- 
gregated a little over $40,000,000. Taking 
the round figures alone for the purpose of 
the moment, the fact is that Hawaii sent 
into this country in that year over $26,- 
000,000 worth of her products ; that she 
bought from us nearly $11,000,000 worth of 
our goods; and that in addition she im- 
ported for home consumption from other 
lands about $3,000,000 worth of their 
wares. Put in another way, we may say 
that five per cent. of the commerce cre- 
ated by missionary effort in the Sandwich 
Islands for one single year would pay the 
entire bill for the expense incurred in re- 
deeming the Hawaiians from savagery 
and idolatry during all the eighty years 
that have elapsed since the first man set 
his foot on their shores as a messenger of 
the Gospel. Did it pay? 





What does it mean to be “sifted as 
wheat?” It means to have so strong a 
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blast directed upon the mingled wheat and 
chaff that the latter shall be caught up as 
in a whirlwind and borne far away. But 
does not the wheat also feel the strong, 
fierce blast? No one can be purged with- 
out feeling throughout his whole being the 
stress of the divine process. 





Healthy Indication 


HERE is no more encouraging indica- 
tion concerning the condition and 

real purpose of the average American 
than the support which Joseph W. Folk, 
Esq., of St. Louis, is receiving from 
the citizens of his State and from the 
people at large all over the country. 
The occasion ct this admiration—as is 
well known — lies in the fact that as circuit 
attorney he discovered an unparalleled 
system of ,‘‘grait’’ among leading office- 
holders and politicians, and began an un- 
ceasing war upon it, which brought con- 
viction and punishment to the guilty, high 
as well as low. Mr. Folk simply did his 
duty, and could neither be terrified nor 
brited. Without doubt he will be elected 
governor of Missouri, and he is, also, a 
possibility as the nominee of the Demo- 
cratic Party tor President. He will be 
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thirty-five years of age in October, before 
the next presidential election takes place, 
and would seem, therefore, to be eligible 
to the great office. The Hartford Courant 
says: 


“It is too early yet for any estimate of the 
effect which Bourke Cockran’s sudden and 
dramatic singling out of Joseph W. Folk asa 
heretofore overlooked presidential possibility 
of 1904 is going to have on Democratic opinion 
through the country. The shout of applause 
that went up from the Democratic side of the 
House appears to have surprised and impressed 
the newspaper men in the gallery. Twenty- 
four hours later the New York Press corre- 
spondent reported to his paper: ‘One-half the 
Democratic members of Congress here from 
the South and West are talking tonight of 
Folk for the Presidency. Today he has been 
the most widely discussed man in Washing- 
ton.’ 

“It is now as good as sure that Folk has won 
his battle in Missouri and has the governorship 
‘cinched’ — desperately as the gang politicians 
of St. Louis, Kansas City and Jeffersou City, 
and their friends in the rural! districts, have 
striven against that result. As circuit attorney 
he has shown himself faithful, courageous, 
alert, persistent, efficient, a terror to evil doers, 
and as toall that a man after Theodore Roose- 
velt’s own heart.” 


The Boston Herald, in referring to his 
work and the encouraging appreciation 
manitested by the people at large, aiter 
vainly expressing the hope that Mayor 
McClellan, of New York city, ‘‘ might show 
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an ugly honesty such as attracts the ad- 
miration of the people,’ says of Folk: 


‘** About the only Democrat now in office who 
has made a national reputation by his reform 
work is Circuit Attorney Folk of St. Louis. His 
brave and resolute honesty has appealed to the 
people of the State powerfully, and it seems 
certain now that his nomination for,and elec- 
tion to, the office of Governor of the State fora 
term of four years cannot be prevented. It is 
hardly surprising, in the prevalent rarity of 
such timber in the Democratic Party, that he is 
being mentioned as a possible candidate for 
President, in case of a deadlock in the St. Louis 
convention.”’ 


His remarkable popularity in Missouri 
with the churches and Christian people be- 
cause of his righteous and fearless course, 
is evidenced by the following telegram sent 
from Auxvasse, Mo., April 27, to the New 
York Tribune : ‘* The Missouri Presbytery, 
in session here, adjourned this morning to 
hear Circuit Attorney Folk’s speech. He 
opened his campaign in Callaway County 
this morning by a speech in the open air, 
as there was not a hall in the town big 
enough to hold the crowd.”’ 

There is every encouragement in this 
hearty support of Mr. Folk. So long as the 
people continue to admire righteousness, 
purity and fearlessness in a public servant, 
and thus determine to reward it, no one 
need despair ot this Republic. 





Message from Mary Reed 


NNOUNCEMENT has already been 
made in these columns :that Miss 
Mary Reed, whose work among the lepers 
ot India and remarkable. personal experi- 
ence so deeply interest the church at large, 
is enjoying a year’s vacation. A highly=- 
prized letter trom her to the editor, written 
from Jerusalem, April 11, is just received, 
which we share, in part, with our readers. 
She says: 


“ I at first intended to write something forour 
much-prized HERALD of my visit with dear Miss 
Harvey at Raipur, telling her many friends in 
New England of her most interesting work, 
upon which God’s seal of biessing is manifest ; 
and also something of the marvelously good 
health He vouchsafes to me in answer tothe 
prayers of His dear children in my behalf, and 
of the beautiful plan and place chosen for rest 
and study in lieu of a visit to the dear friends 
in the home-land. 

* You are now at liberty to tell interested 
friends of God’s great goodness and mercy to 
one of His children for whom many hearts have 
lovingly and earnestly prayed. I now hope to 
return to service in dear India in October after 
spending June, July and August in Galilee and 
Syria ; and September in cruising in the Medi- 
terranean with some missionaries for a rest and 
a visit to some of its islands and interesting 
ports.” 


She also encloses the following selection, 
which has illuminated and strengthened 
her faith, thinking it may help and comfort 
some of our readers if printed in the 
HERALD: 


“* All thiags are possible to him that believ- 
eth.’ ‘My grace ‘s sufficient for thee; for my 
strength is made perfect in weakness.’ It is pos- 
sible, I dare to say, for those who will indeed 
draw on their Lord’s power for deliverance and 
victory, to live a life in which His promises are 


taken as they stand and found to be true. It is. 


possible to cast every care Ou Him, daily, and 
to be at peace amidst the pressure. It is possi- 
ble to see the will of God in everything, and 
to find it no longer asigh, but asong. Itis pos- 
sible, in the world of inner act and motion, to 
put away — to get put away — all bitterness and 
wrath and anger and evil-speaking, daily and 
hourly. It is possible by unreserved resort to 
Divine power, under Divine conditions, to be- 
come strongest, through and through, at our 
weakest point; to find the thing which yester- 
day upset all our obligations to patience, or to 
purity, or to humility, an occasion today 
through Him that loveth us and worketh in us, 
for a joyful consent to His will, and a delightful 
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sense of His presence and sin-annulling power. 
These things are divinely possible.”’ 





PERSONALS 


— Miss Helen Gould has given $1,000 to a 
tund to protect girls visiting the St. Louis 
tair. 


—Rev. Wilbur F. Walker, wile and 
daughter, ot Tien-Tsin, China, arrived in 
New York on the steamship ‘ Arabic,”’ 
April 24. 


— Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks, who is 
devoting himselt to the Anti-Saloon League 
tor this Conterence year, is holding a two- 
weeks’ series of meetings in Towanda, Pa., 
in the Y. M. C. A. hall, which are attract- 
ing general interest. 


— Bishop H. W. Warren, Mrs. Warren 
and daughter, Miss Llift, and Rev. Hamp- 
ton K. Ball, missionary at Quessua, An- 
gola, arrived in New York on the steam- 
ship ‘St. Louis,” Saturday, April 23. 


— Rev. W. P. Odell, D. D., was taken ill 
at Chicago on his way to the General Con- 
ference. He is comtortable at the Audito- 
rium Hotel, that city, and will return to 
Malden to recuperate as soon as he is able. 


— Mrs. Helen W. Durgin, wile ot Rev. G. 
F. Durgin, ot Grace Church, Cambridge, is 
deeply bereaved in the death o1 her tather, 
who passed away peaceiully trom his home 
in Some:sworth, N. H., just after Conter- 
ence. 


— Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, of London, in 
delivering his tamwuus address, last Thurs- 
day, betore the Baptists oi Philadelphia, in 
the Baptist Temple, on ** Christian Social- 
ism,’’ again strongly emphasized the duty 
that is laid as a heavy burden on the 
church in ‘these volcanic timesof saving 
men’s bodies as well as their souls. 


— Dr. A. P. Camphor, ministerial dele- 
gate,and Col. A. D. Williams, lay delegate, 
to the General Conterence trom Liberia, 
arrived in New York on the steamship 
** Etruria,” April 24. 


—At the Grove City (Pa.) Bible Conierence 
held under the auspices of the Presbyte- 
rian Church irom August 4 to 14, lectures 
will be delivered by the tollowing leading 
representatives of our church: Bishop 
J.C. Hartzell and Drs. B. P. Bowne and H. 
A. Buttz. 


— Hunter and Crossley, the Canadian 
evangelisis, have been holding successtul 
meetings in Sarnia, Ont., and Austin, Il. 
There have been numerous conversions, 
and they are going to Chicago in the 
autumn tor a six months’ campaign. 


— At the last session of the North India 
Conterence, Dr. T. J. Scott, atter a service 
ot torty-one years, retired trom the prin- 
cipalsh:ip of the Bareilly Theological 
Seminary, and Rev. W. A. Mansell was 
appointed his successor. 


— Rev. Dr. O. L. Fisher, of Denver, has 
been called to assist Chancellor Buchtel in 
his university work. He will travel much 
of the time in the Rocky Mountain region, 
lecturing, preaching and representing the 
interests of Denver University. 


— Dr. B. P. Bowne, dean of the Graduate 
Department and protessor of philosophy in 
Boston University, will continue in his 
regular work the coming acadewic year — 
1904 ’°05. There is an intimation that he 
will take a period ot rest, in foreign travel, 
in 1905 ’06. 

— Rev. C. W. Drees, D. D., superintend- 
ent o! the Porto Rico Mission, arrived in 


New York by steamer “* Caracas,’’ Monday, 
April 25,en route to the General Conter- 
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ence. Dr. Drees chmes as ministerial del- 
egate of the South America Conference. 
He arrived in New York on the thirtieth 
anniversary ot his sailing for Mexico at the 
time of his first appointment as a mission- 
ary. 

— Prof. Wm. Ramsay, who occupies with 
world-wide distinction the chair of human- 
ity in the University of Aberdeen, bas gone 
with his wife and daughter for a prolonged 
visit to the East. They are toconduct a se- 
ries of archeological investigations in and 
around Ephesus, and the results will be 
embodied in a volume on their return. 


— Mrs. Robert Hoskins arrived trom 
India, April 20, and is with her son in 
Gardner. 


— Rev. George W. Stearns, M. D., the 
oldest member of New England Southern 
Conference, died at Winchester, April 22. 
Funeral services were held at his residence, 
Sunday, April 24, conducted by Rev. H. P. 
Rankin, assisted by Rev. Vincent Ravi. A 
suitable memoir will soon appear. 


— St. Mark’s Church, Brookline, was the 
scene oi a pretty wedding when Miss Myra 
Hall Nichols, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Nichols, was united in marriage with 
Mr. F. O. White, son of Mr. and Mrs. F. L. 
White, of the Lenox. The bride is a gradu- 
ate ot Radclifte, and the groom of Harvard. 
The ceremony was performed by Rev. Dil- 
lon Bronson last Wednesday evening. 


— Many admirers and triends of Dr. 
George Matheson, the famous blind 
preacher of St. Bernard’s, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, will hear with profound regret 
that he has been undergoing a very trying 
illness. Happily, he has now all but re- 
covered. A great compliment has just 
been paid to him, it having been arranged 
that two of his books, ** The Spiritual De- 
velopment of St. Paul’ and“ Studies in 
the Portrait of Christ,’’ are to be translated 
into Chinese. 


— Rey. John W. Butler, D. D., delegate 
to the General Conference from Mexico, 
was on the train which met with « terribie 
accident through a detective rail, near 
Zacatecas, Mexico, last week. Eight were 
killed and fitty-five injured, but Dr. Butler 
escaped serious injury —tor which the 
whole church will be deeply grateful. 


— Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, who suc- 
ceeded Dwight L. Moody in charge of 
the Northfield meetings, has received a call 
from Westminster Chapel, the largest 
church in London, and goes immédiately 
to England to investigate it. 


— President Raymond contributes an 
article on ‘Christianity and Amuse- 
ments,” from the Methodist standpoint, to 
Everybody’s Magazine tor May. It is one 
of a series of seven articles on that sub- 
ject, written by representative men of 
various denominations. 


—Miss Fanny J. Crosby, the blind 
hymn-writer, has just tound,in the Pres- 
byterian church at Metuchen, the organ 
she played fiitty years ago while an inmate 
of the New York Inatitute tor the Blind. 
Miss Crosby was led to the organ lott. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks, and, al- 
though eighty-four, she played with vigor 
and accuracy. She told of playing that 
organ ior President Polk, Henry Clay, 
Marshal Bertrand, the triend of Napoleon, 
Martin Tupper, the poet, General Winfield 
Scott, ard other illustrious men. Accom- 
panied by its chords, she had listened to 
Jenny Lind, and had heard Mme. La- 
grange sing Rossini’s ‘‘Stabat Mater.’’ 


— The following interesting note was writ- 
ten April 29, en route to the Mecea of Meth- 
odism, by Rav. O. S. Baketel, D. D.: 


** We are scooting through Kansas, ten hours 
behind time. We will get there just the same. 
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Have a splendid company on our car No. 4. 
Weare quite like a big family. With us is Rey. 
Charles H. Crookshank, the representative of 
the Irish Conference to the General Cunference. 
He is a modest, delightful old gentleman. Sey- 
eral preachers and laymen are here. The 
Pennsylvania and Santa Fe are doing 
finely for us. What meals they give us! 
Hotel fare of the best sort. Kansas is a 
beautiful State — finest country since leaving 
Chicago. The little one-story houses look odd, 
but there is not so much to blow away in case 
ofatornado. Wish every Methodist in New 
England was with us. They would enjoy it. 
Everybody is happy.’’ 





BRIEFLETS 


The interesting and vivacious letter 
which appears in this issue from the pen 
of Dr. J. B. Young, written on his way to 
Los Angeles, is a sure prophecy and tore- 
taste ot what his report of the General Con- 
ference will be. 

The type of the “ thumbnail edition ” of 
the Bible is too smull to re read without a 
microscope ; but in spite of that fact there 
is a great demand for that edition in Eng- 
land. The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety reports a sale of more than 6,000,000 
Bibles during the last year. 





The trouble with a great many discour- 
aged Christians is that they are continually 
taking their faith and holding it out at 
arm’s length, so to speak, to examine it, to 
see whether it is great enough, or strong 
enough, or in proper working order. Time 
spent in this way would better be expended 
in looking straight to God, who is the au- 
thor as well as the finisher (or completer) 
ot faith. Look out rather than in, up rather 
than down, and Godward rather than earth- 
ward. The way to possess a strong taith is 
to havea clear vision ot God. 





London (and even England) is greatly 
agitated over a controversy started by the 
Bishop ot Ripon in a severe and pessimistic 
address on “‘ Childless Marriages.” It ap- 
pears that the birth rate of the United King- 
dom trom 1874 to 1878 was 34.3 per 1,000; trom 
1894 to 1898, 29.1 per 1,000; and in 1901,28. The 
decline was greater than in any European 
country. There are five hundred births a 
week tewer in London than twenty years 
ago. 





The Pope is declared in a cablegram to be 
fully determined in his purpose to reform 
the music in Roman Catholic churches. He 
is reported to have said: ‘* I know the diffi- 
culties besetting the reform. I know the 
resistance which will be offered. I[ am 
aware that driving dance and op:ra music 
out of the churches to restore the primitive 
purity of chanting will not be the work of a 
day. I have uttered and published my in- 
tention. The rest is assured. I shall secure 
obedience.” 





A movement is on toot in Alexandria, 
Egypt, tor restoring the Sphinx, near the 
great pyramid of Ghizeh, to its original 
condition. Thick layers of soil completely 
cover the head ot the monument, while the 
lower parts are greatly obscured by layers 
oi sand. It is proposed to clear all these 
accumulations away, and to clean the head 
completely. Upon this report a facetious 
friend remarks: ‘ It really is time that the 
Sphinx should have a shampoo! ”’ 


Rev. E. Lloyd Jones. of England, has 
made some striking observations on the 
growth of Methodism. He says that noth- 
ing in the history ot Christianity can 
compare with it. It is computed that 
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after 200 years of the Christian era there 
were 1,500,000 Christians ; alter 6U0 years, 
30,000 000 — which is the estimated num- 
ber ot Methodists in the world today. So 
that the Methodist Church had secnred as 
many adherents as the whole Christian 
Church did during the first 600 years of its 
existence. 





Ex-President Warren’s unique and 
charming style of descriptive writing 
makes old and new Rome seem exceeding- 
ly vivid and realistic to the reader. 





Edward Dowden, in his sympathetic and 
critical biography of Robert Browning, 
poticed at length elsewhere, in summariz- 
ing the teaching of the poet in ‘‘ Paracel- 
sus,” says: “Truth is not to be tound 
only or chiefly by gathering up stray trag- 
ments irom without; truth lies buried 
within the soul, as jewels in the mine, and 
the chances and changes and shocks ot life 
are required to open a passage for the shin- 
ing torth of this inner light.” 

It was the HERALD’s misfortune to 
miss the exchange copy of the Western 
Christian Advocate, in which it celebrates 
its seven:ieth anniversary. It must have 
been something grand to justify the highly 
commendatory notices which it is receiv- 
ing. 





Those who are following Rev. Elliott F. 
Studley in bis unusually attractive letters 
upon the World’s Sunday-school Conven- 
tion need not be told that he possesses rare 
qualities as a correspondent. A fine vein 
of humor enlivens his interesting and 
instructive descriptions. 





The Harttord Daiy Times ot April 138 
contains a tuil aud interesting report of a 
Methodist Social Union held in Hartiord, 
Conn., the evening of April 22. Rev. Dr. 
A. H. Goodenough, of Bristol, presidel, 
and especially able and pertinent addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. Herbert Welch ard 
Dr. William North Rice. Dr. Welch spoke 
on “The Methodism of Tomorrow,” and 
Dr. Rice on “ The Relation ot the Church to 
Education.” 





Through the courtesy of the secretary of 
the New England Southern Conference. 
Rev. J. F. Cooper, a copy of the Minutes for 
1904 is laid upon our table. 





In an editorial on Browning in another 
column we advise our readers to study this 
great Christian poet. There is perhaps no 
better introduction to this study than Dr. 
James Mudge’s volume, “ The Best of 
Browning.” Having mastered this, the 
student may go on with profit to the com. 
plete works. 

The Epworth Herald is pleased to say : 
‘© Z1on’s HERALD will have a report from 
Los Angeles that will make no work tor the 
editor’s blue pencil. Dr. J. B. Young will 
be the reporter.” 





The Quadrennial Report of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the General Conter- 
ence of 1904, is issued in very attractive 
torm, with many illustrations showing the 
varied departments of the great and 
blessed work carried on by the Society. 





Rev. Dr. Homer C. Stuntz, in his new 
book, “* The Philippines and the Far East,” 
which, by the way, is highly praised by 
the papers, says there are sixty nine sorts 
of peuple in our new Eastern colony, 
speaking thirty-four languages, and near- 
ly a dozen dialects in addition. And there 
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are still others, around the edges, waiting 
till the ethnological census man corrals 
them and puts them into his museum. The 
situation there becomes more and more 
complex as we proceed to study and master 
it. But what an opportunity it gives to 
this nation ! 





The Michigan Christian Advocate ot last 
week contains a very interesting reference 
to the beginnings of Methodism in Detroit 
one hundred years ago. It seems that Rev. 
Daniel Freeman, a local preacher from 
Canada, visited the place, preached one 
sermon, and, itinerant-ltike, went on to 
preach somewhere else. The only direct 
fruit of that sermon traceable was the con- 
version of a young Roman Catholic wom- 
an. But the good work done in her soul 
was permanent, and she became a member 
of the first Methodist class formed six 
years later. Freeman may have gone 
away discouraged, as many a preacher 
has, at meagre results; but he sowed the 
seed which has now grown to 19 churches 
in Detroit and 7,061 members. 





‘“ Any one creating wild rumors,’ ob- 
serves a viceroy of China, ** calculated to 
alarm or produce doubt in the people’s 
mind, will be beheaded.” One could al- 
most wish that the punishment suggested 
by the Chinese viceroy could be executed 
upon those who start and circulate some of 
the wild rumors wnich have of late dis- 
turbed our Methodism. Of this type was 
the statement exploited last week in the 
public press, with scare head lines, that 
* Boston University would soon go over to 
Unitarianism.”’ So improbable and utterly 
unfounded was this rumor, that it seemed 
best to ignore it; but here come several 
letters from anxious ministers inquiring if 
the statement has any foundation in fact. 
How can the reader be so credulous re. 
garding such improbable allegations ? Such 
a notion about Boston University, we ven- 
ture to say, never entered the mind of a 
trustee or member of the taculty. The 
thing is, farthermore, impossible, because 
two-thirds of the trustees mr st be members 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church and 
one third ministers in that church. 





Remove the Pledge of Fasting 


E do not belong to the number who 
believe that the present General 
Conterence should make radical changes in 
our Book ot Discipline. It should be 
treated reverently and with intelligence 
and candor. We have, however, a single 
suggestion to make which, we trust, will 
be heeded. As the best Biblical scholar- 
ship concludes unquestionably that tasting 
is not required in the New Testament, we 
teel that this requirement should be elim- 
inated trom the ritual for the ordination of 
ministers, and that the pledge to tast should 
no longer be put to the candidate. 

This impression was strengthened at the 
last session of one of our patronizing Con- 
ferences, when in response to the usual 
question to the candidate for ordination, 
** Will you recommend fasting or abstinence 
both by precept and example?” one of our 
most devout and useful ministers replied : 
** T have never found it expedient.’’ Young 
men of that type should not be asked to 
subscribe to that which is sustained neither 
by the New Testament (the only authority 
on matters of doctrine and faith) nor by 
experience. Fasting is not practiced by 
our ministry as a whole; why, then, should 
the promise be exacted of the splendid 
young men who are coming into our com- 
munion? Thereis no reason to justity it; 
there is every reason against it. Let us 
deal frankly and honestly with our young 
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men, and not impose upon them burdens 
which we do not bear, nor sound a single 
false note in our ritual service. The Jnde- 
pendent presents the highest ideal upon 
this snbject in its Jast issue: 


“ But ascetic fasting has almost disappeared, 
and although the constantly growing influence 
of High Churcb principles wil|, to some extent, 
revive it, the general tendency of the age is 
against all forms of asceticism and monasti- 
cism. The world needs an aggressive Chris- 
tianity, entering actively into the thick of the 
fight, and the sanguineous virtues are more in 
demand than the pallid ones. It is better to 
control hot blood than to cool it. Nor can we 
assume this to be impossible. It was once 
thought unsafe to use steam at a higher pres- 
sure than fifty pounds. Now we have triple- 
expansion engines, and we need and shall have 
triple-expansion men.”’ 





President Roosevelt and Rust Hall 


MONG the many. gracious acts of 
President Roosevelt toward the 
public during the weeks just passed is to 
be noted his reception of the members of 
the Lucy Webb Hayes National Training 
School. Exactly at noon on,a recent Sat- 
urday some sixty members of the school 
had gathered at the executive office by 
special appointment and were duly ushered 
into the presence ot the Chiet Executive. 
When Dr. C. W. Gallagher, president of the 
schoo:, announced his party from the Na- 
tional Training School and Sibley Huspital, 
Mr. Roosevelt’s face brightened with a 
smile of recognition as, extending his hand 
cordially, he responded: ** This greatly in- 
terests me. It is a splendid thing, and I 
am glad to see you here this morning.’’ 
To Mrs, Gallagher’s expressed hope that 
he migit at some time see the school in its 
own quarters at Rust Hall, he replied: ‘I 
should be very happy to do so.”’ Dr. Galla- 
gher then introduced personally and by 
name the members of the faculty and the 
students present, and all we.e greeted with 
the same hearty cordiality. Sibley Hos- 
pital enjoys an enviable reputation in 
Washington, and its work, as well as that 
ot the school of which it torms a part, natu- 
rally appeals to a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
well-known personal devotion to practical 
Ohristianity. 

Rust Hall has recently enjoyed, also, a 
presidential visit ot a different character. 
For » week President Huntington ot Bos- 
ton University was its guest, and he won 
all hearts by his genial courtesy and Chris - 
tian manliness. His chapel ministrations 
were greatly enjoyed, and the influence of 
his simple, soulful prayer in the service 
just preceding the consecration ot deacon- 
esses will not belost. Dr. Huntington was 
detained in Washington by the illness of 
his wife, which occurred during a visit at 
Rust Hall on her way home trom the 
South. 

Still another recent visitor of note to 
Rust Hall was Dr. Frank Koight Sanders, 
Dean ot the Divinity Schovol ot Yale Uni- 
versity. Dean Sanders was in Washington 
to attend the meetings of the American Ori- 
ental Society, and with characteristic gen- 
erosity gave the time during a briet and 
crewded stay in the city to visit the school 
and address the students most helptully on 
Bible study and teaching trom the historical 
point of view. 

The consecration ot deaconesses, to which 
reference is made above, took place in the 
newly completed Foundry Methodist Epis- 
copal Church un the evening otf its day ot 
dedication. Bishop Hamilton, who was 
present for the dedication, conducted the 
service, and the venerable Bishop Bowman 
joined him in extending the chureh’s righé 
hand ot fellowship to the six young women 
consecrated — young women of unusual 
preparation and promise. 
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APART ! 


"Midst the throng of the world’s wild 
tumult, 
With its heartrending sorrow and sin, 

Through all the day thou hast ministered — 

Is thine own heart taint within ? 
The shades of the evening are fall- 

ing, 
He calls in sweet tones, ‘‘ Thou 
oppressed, 

A while trom the noise and conflict, 

Come ye apart and rest!” 


Wouldst thou live in close touch with the 
Father 
And dwell in the light of His face ? 
Then follow the footsteps of Jesus 
Out into the desert place. 
He calls in the early morning 
Betore the dawn of day — 
“Tf ye through the hours would be 
holy, 
Come ye apart and pray.’’ 


Dost thou long with His chosen disciples 
Away on the mountain height, 
To witness His radiant glory 
Transcending the sun in light ? 
Then away, away irom the valley, 
His voice is calling to thee, 
** Come up to the top of the mountain, 
Come ye apart with Me.’’ 


With Him in the still of the morning, 
With Him in the evening hush, 
With Him — oh, sweet are the moments 
Snatched trom the midday rush. 
He whispers soit at the noontide, 
** Wouldst thou know the thoughts 
of My heart ? 
Come with Me, beloved otf My 
Father, 
Away trom the world — apart!” 


— GRACE BROOKING, in Christian Guard- 
ian. 





OUR FIRST MORNING IN ROME 
WILLIAM F. WARREN, D. D., LL.D. 


Ge QOD morning, Maria mia. How 

was your first sleep in Rome? 
All too short, no doubt, seeing that our 
arrival was an hour past midnight. But 
how now will you spend your first day? 
What shall be our first pilgrimage ? Shall 
it be to the Palatine Hill where Romulus 
first broke ground for the walls of his 
quadrate city and Jaid foundations that 
can still be traced? Shall it be to the 
Forum Romanum, for ages centre of 
Rome’s seething life, arena of her civic 
struggles, home of her ek.quence? Shall 
it be to the Tarpeian Rock, once crowned 
with a Templum Fidei for the t-enefit of 
those about to be hurled down to death, now 
crowned with the Casa Tarpea, a Protes- 
tant hospital, a Templum Caritatis, for the 
benefit of those about to be raised up from 
death ? Shall it be to the Grotto of Egeria 
to see whence Numa drew the wisdom of 
his legislution? Shall we honor honest 
bandwork by visiting the cloaca maxima 
and admiring brickwork that two anda 
half millenniumsof service have not in the 
least ixapaired? Shall we direct our steps 
to the wrecked temples of Jupiter Capito- 
linus and Saturn, Venus and Vesta? Or 
shall it be to the Pantheon, temple and 
memorial tombs of all the Roman divin- 
ities? Perhaps you are impatient to see 
the colossal Colosseum in which such mul- 
titudes of human beings were butchered 
to make a Roman boliday. Or is it Ha- 
drian’s tomb, so long familiar as the Cas- 
tle of Sant’ Angelo? Possibly your 
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thought is on the Mamertine Prison, of 
which you have read in Sallust, and in 
which tradition places the imprisonment 
of the apostles Paul and Peter, and Peter’s 
miraculous production of a wellspring for 
the baptism of his converts. And this re- 
minds you of the Appian Way and the 
city gate through which Paul, the 
prisoner, entered Rome. And this re- 
minds you of those earlier Judzean captives 
that lent pomp to the triumphal entry of 
Titus after his return from the destruction 
of Jerusalem with the sacred vessels of 
the temple, the seven-branched candle- 
stick, and even the golden-plated ark of 
God’s covenant. You are in haste to see 
the triumphal arch on whose panels he 
had the scene chiseled for the eyes of all 
after generations. But is not the arch of 
Constantine quite as attractive — that 
monument of the church’s victory, the 
choicest stones of which were taken from 
the splendid buildings of his heathen 
predecessors ? To appreciate it you should 
first visit the church of Santo Stefano Ro- 
tondo and view upon its walls the pictured 
martyrdums that marked the earliest ages 
of the Church in Rome. Then from those 
visions of horror you should go to the 
Catacombs and see where in mortal peril 
the early |-elievers were compelled to bur- 
row out hiding-places in the depths of 
the earth, carving in the solid rock chap- 
els for their worship and hidden graves 
for their dead.. Another day you must go 
out two miles beyond the Porta del Pop- 
olo, and, near the ancient Pons hilvius, 
view the plain where in the midst of bat- 
tle Emperor Constantine had his wondrous 
vision of the Cross and in this sign con- 
quered. That day bloody Rome became a 
Christian empire, and the yellow Tiber in 
swallowing down the defeated Maxentius 
became from that hour forth a Christian 
river. 

‘* But for all this history you are not 
ready today. You need a long novitiate ; 
need to sit by the hour in silence beside 
these monuments and let them do the 
talking. You can better appreciate some 
of the things that relate to our own time. 
For example, we might take a drive out 
of the Porta Pia, and, turning sharply to 
the left and following for a short distance 
the Corso d’ Italia, tind a spot of surpass- 
ing interest to all Romans and to all 
Italians. A Column of Victory marks 
the place and mural tablets are attached 
to the city wall. It is the spot where on 
the 20th of September, 1870, the cannon 
of Victor Emmanuel II. and victorious 
Garibaldi breached the walls, and gaining 
possession of the country’s rightful capi- 
tal, ended once for all the secular king- 
dom of the Popes. Or, turning back 
through that same Porta Pia and follow- 
ing the noble avenue now named memo- 
tially ‘ Avenue'of the Twentieth of Sep- 
tember,’ we might pass, on our direct 
course to the palace of the king, the vast 
building erected for the National Treas- 
ury, the new building for the War De- 
partment, the American Legation, and, 
not unworthy of comparison with the 
rest, the headquarters of the Methodist 
Episcopal College and Church. In a 
neighboring street we should find the 
new palace of Queen Margherita, and, al- 
most fronting it, our Crandon Hall, a 
well-filled college for young women, in 
which, as in the boys’ college, the grand- 
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children of General Garibaldi and other 
regenerators of Italy are being educated. 
Or, if you are more curious to look into 
the native schools for the higher educa. 
tion of women, let me take you to that 
founded by one of Italy’s most gifted 
daughters, the late Erminia Fua Fusi-. 
nato, in which, in 1887, I had the happi- 
ness of being an invited guest when, at 
its anniversary, the beautiful Queen of 
King Umberto came with her guards and 
trumpeters and distributed the prizes of 
the institution. And now that you have 
started this line of reminiscence I am 
tempted to cut short your deliberation by 
driving you over at once to the old 
‘ Sapienza,’ the closely shut-in Univer- 
sity where, in the old days before the del- 
uge, your father, a stripling from far-off 
and almost unknown America, used to 
listen to Latin lectures on Roman law 
and theology. It will interest you the 
more from the fact that after the national 
resorgimento, as you know, it became the 
reorganized ‘ Royal University of Rome,’ 
and entering into special treaty-relations 
with our Boston University prepared the 
way for the later establishment in this 
city of the American School of Classical 
Studies and the American School of Art. 

‘‘But hurry up your decision. The 
morning is running away. Are jou 
thinking of St. Peter’s and an outlook 
from the dome of the biggest church in 
Christendom? Or is it of Hilda’s Tower, 
and the magic that Hawthorne has 
woven aboutit? Or is it of Gibbon seated 
on the steps of Ara Coeli and deciding to 
write the‘ History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire?’ Close by 
those steps you will fiad something 
of interest to Pollina, a captive Roman 
eagle and a weary wolf—both kept 
at public expense since times to 
me immemorial. Is your mind on the 
shops where such bewildering and be- 
witching souvenirs, ancient and mod- 
ern, are set forth to catch the eye 
and the gold of the thronging visitors? 
Forget not the studios of American 
and other living artists—of course you 
wish to see one or more of them. 
Then there is Michael Angelo’s Moses. I 
ought to have mentioned him long ago ; 
he is in the church of San Pietro in Vin- 
coli; and why haven’t I said anything 
about the Apollo Belvidere, or Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, or the immortal frescoes 
of the Sistine Chapel? Do, pray, fix on 
something quickly. Here is the guide- 
book, you can have your choice among 
the seventy-three palaces you are ex- 
pected to visit, the twenty-two villas, the 
nine forums, the twenty-three gates, the 
fifteen fountains, and the churches num- 
bering near a thousand. Domina, quo 
vadis ?”’ 

At this point — indeed, long before this 
point—the tooimpatient speaker was 
strongly tempted to suggest a shrine less 
famous than any of the others, but he 
triumphed over the temptation. He had 
in mind a plain stone stairway, in a plain 
house, in the Via delle Muratte, the sec- 
ond door from the Piazza Trevi. That 
stair would lead him up and up to a little 
front chamber, in which in far-off student 
days he had studied, and prayed, and 
seen visions, and dreamed dreams — a 
chamber in which, among other things, 
he had prepared the first and the second 
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sermon ever preached by a Methodist in 
the city of Rome—a chamber in which 
each day, as the noise of the street died 
away in the evening, the music of Trevi’s 
mighty waters rose upon the ear and 
stole the heart of the musing listener. 
Should not this stair be climbed once 
more ? 


— 


Gentle reader, do not ask me who 
finally decided what we should do on our 
first day this time in Rome — it was— 
‘‘the Lady, or the Tiger!’’ 


Roma, Italia. 





ARE MINISTERS LAZY? 


ONE OF THEM. 


UCH an accusation came recently 
from a stanch Methodist, an ex- 
senator, one loyal to the best interests of 
state and church. It was this good man’s 
honest opinion that the present lethargic 
condition of a large portion of the church 
is due to the laziness of ministers. 

The charge is far from welcome ; but is it 
true? Prof. Bowne has often claimed in 
the class room that this world is poor, 
very poor, because humanity as a whole 
isso lazy. Are our ministers to be classed 
among those retarding the advance of 
race and kingdom by reason of their anti- 
strenuous lives? 

We have gathered no statistics. We 
have no desire to contend in behalf of indi- 
vidual ministers who may not be doing 
their manifest duty. But we do not be- 
lieve that ministers as a class are lazy. 
Nor do we place the whole of the respon- 
sibility for the work of winning ard de- 
veloping souls upon them. We do expect 
spiritual labor on the part of the ministry, 
and plenty of it. 

It would be well to ask, first: Are 
ministers busy men? Is their time all 
occupied ? Do they put in as many hours 
at labor as do other men? Again, leaving 


the individual ministers for special treat- 


ment, we affirm our opinion that minis- 
ters as 4 class are active men, men not in- 
disposed to exertion nor adverse to labor ; 
that they employ the hours that pass and 
more hours generally than are demanded 
by the labor unions of today. 

Are our ministers in love with their 
calling? Of course young men just en- 
tering the sacred ranks are enthusiastic ; 
but how about the rank and file — do 
they continue to embrace the divine op- 
portunity with perpetual zeal? Here we 
must answer that, on the whole, no body 
of men so believes in the value of preach- 
ing as Christian preachers themselves. 
Occasionally one drops out of the harness 
to enter business, sometimes to come 
back again. But ministers love the min- 
istry, its toil and its rewards. The times 
change, the mood of men toward religion 
changes, scholars rise who dignify doubt 
and ask most searching questions about 
the Bible and theological doctrine, new 
demands seem to be made of the church, 
but ministers continue to feel that the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ ie the one funda- 
mental solution of all moral problems. 
And ministers love their work and éall- 
ing, even though it grows harder and 
more complex. 

Are the ministers of today attending 
strictly to their business? Ministers are 
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human. Their duty is} to keep up with 
the times, to fight the times, aud to lead 
the times. For this they need the highest 
consecration and the very best training of 
body and'soul. We believe that the min- 
istry of this generation has outdone that 
of any in reading, studying, and endeav- 
oring to understand all of the problems 
concerned with church and kingdom. 
Ministers are in the front ranks of battle. 
‘* Every good cause looks to the minister 
for support.’? The churches often anchor 
ministers and hold them back, so that 
results are apparently unaccomplished, 
but in due time both leader and follower 
grow stronger, and the work at last moves 
forward more intelligently. 

Lastly, are the ministers who represent 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
imitating their Lord and Master, Jesus 
Christ? Some not as others, but each as 
he apprehends his Lord. Every true 
minister is passing through stages of 
growth, working out his own salvation in 
studious fear and spiritual trembling. 
No Christian minister attempts to belittle 
the Saviour of the world. All honor 
Christ, and we have faith to believe that 
Christ is using all of those servants whom 
He has called into this glorious work, to 
advance His Father’s kingdom. 





PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE 
LETTER 


‘“VENAS.” 


HAVE no doubt there are many 

among the readers of the HERALD 
who would be glad of a word from this old 
Philadelphia Conference. The 117th ses- 
sion convened in the Kensington (Old 
Brick) Methodist Episcopal Church, Phil- 
adelphia, Wednesday, March 16. The 
opening devotional exercises were con- 
ducted by Dr. J. F. Crouch, one of the 
youngest men among us, though he was 
admitted to Conterence in 1859, and his hair 
is white as snow. These devotions were 
typical of the old-time religious fervor, 
such as our fathers knew, for this old-time 
spirit still characterizes Philadelphia Con- 
terence Methodism. About 9.30 o'clock the 
venerable Bishop Merrill called the Con- 
ference to order, and the work of organ- 
ization began. Rev. 8S. G. Grove, who has 
been the efficient secretary for a number of 
years, was re-elected, and named his usual 
assistants. Dr. Thomas Kirkpatrick, who 
has handled the tunds ot the Conference 
tor thirty years without the loss of a single 
penny, was re-elected treasurer. His 
many years of efficient service were made 
the subject of complimentary resolutions 


later. 
* ~ 


Bishop Merrill was a source of great 
blessing to the Conference. He came to us 
sick, but steadily improved in health. He 
is wise, as all the church knows, and he is 
brotherly, as all the church also knows. 
To preside over all the deliberations of a 
large Conterence is no easy nor light task, 
but Bishop Merrill did itsuperbly. He is 
a master parliamentarian, with quick 
judgment and soft hand unraveling the 
tangled threads of debate, and keeping the 
body down to the business before it with 
firmness and yet with kindness. At the 
first session resolutions congratulatory 
were unanimously adopted by rising vote. 

* = 

A glance at the statistics, as presented by 
the secretaries, discovers some interesting 
tacts. The Conference shows a iull mem- 
bership of 75,669, with probationers num- 
bering 5,608, and 108,508 persons in the 
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Sunday-schools. There are 396 churches in 
the Conference, valued at $7,351,300, and 213 
parsonages, with a valuation of $962,496, 
making a total valuation ot church and 
parsonage property of $8,313,796, on which 
there is an indebtedness ot $930,237. For 
ministerial support, including the presid- 
ing elders’ salaries, and Episcopal Fund, 
$381,705 were contributed. This banner 
missionary Conterence contributed this 
year for that cause $60,354, and for all the 
other benevolences $128,645. For the sup- 
port of the Conference claimants $11,964 
were contributed. As near as the facts can 
be gotten at, this great Conference shows 
moneys contributed for all purposes, in- 
cluding the payment of church debts, and 
the current expenses of the churches, and 
everything else of which report is made, to 
the amount of $1,251,602 — surely a great 
showing. A million and a quarter of dol- 
lars is a large sum of money to be paid, out 
of the generous hearts of noble people, for 
the maintenance of the cause of Christ in 
such a comparatively small territory — 
small, at least, as compared with the great 
country at large. 

* a 

A new departure, which, however, prom- 

ises to be a permanent feature of the Con- 
terence, was the holding of the memorial 
service, in honor of the deceased brethren 
and the deceased wives of ministers, im- 
mediately atter the organization of the 
Conterence. I presume the Philadelphia 
Conterence has had about the same experi- 
ence as the other Conferences in holding 
the memorial service. We heretotore have 
gone into this service trom some heated 
discussion, and immediately after the 
service was concluded, some other ques- 
tion would come up which would excite 
debate. This time the memorial service 
was dignified, orderly, and intensely spir- 
itual, and was really an uplift to the Con- 
ference. A resolution, fixing the service 
for the same time at the next session, was 
unanimously passed. 

* od 

The anniversaries were marked with 

great interest. On the evening preceding 
the opening session of the Conterence, Dr. 
S. F. Upham, of Drew Theological Semi- 
unary, an old New Englander, spoke as 
grandly as those who know him would 
expect him to speak,on “The Debt we 
Owe our Methodist Fathers.” The address 
abounded with those bright sallies ot wit 
of which the Doctor is capable, and at the 
same time was most dignified and inspira- 
tional. The delineations of character, as 
he spoke of Wesley and Asbury and some 
other of the Methodist fathers, was such as 
was to be expected trom such a master as 
he. Dr. Crawford, of Allegheny College, 
was the principal speaker at the mission- 
ary anniversary, and Dr. King and Dr. 
Forbes were the speakers at the Church 
Extension and Education anniversaries, 
respectively. A monster Epworth League 
rally was held in the great Siloam Church, 
which was jammed and packed. Dr. Berry 
was the speaker. He was, as he always is, 
full of inspiration, and the crowd enthused 
grandly as he proceeded. One of the great 
attractions of this service was the congre- 
gational singing of the old hymns of the 
church. If those “croakers ” in Metho- 
dism, who ever speak against the piety and 
earnestness of the young people of the 
church, had only heard them sing “ Stand 
Up, Stand Up tor Jesus,” and “ Onward, 
Christian Soldier,’’ and hymns of like 
character, their cry must certainly have 
been changed. 

errig 


Ot eourse the crowning day of the Confer- 
ence was the closing session, when the ap- 
pointments were announced. The great 
church, seating a thousand people, was 
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crowded, and so many were standing iu 
the aisles that the fire commissioners of the 
city torbade the entrance of any more. 
Then the large lecture-room, seating al- 
most aS many, was crowded. The Bishop 
and his cabinet came into the Conference at 
about 4 o’clock, and, after short and appro- 
priate remarks, Bishop Merrill announced 
the appointments. There were some sur- 
prises, of course, as there always are. 
There were some disappointments, and one 
or two churches and one or two ministers 
were not disposed to take what was given 
them. Of these instunces, as is to be ex- 
pected, the daily secular press has made 
much. But, after all, where in all the 
world is there a governmental system like 
our Methodist polity ?> Where can a body 


ot men, composed ot more than three hup- 
dred persons, wbo will, calmly, loyally, 
and without much murmur, take their 
work from one man, and go trudging off to 
it, to suffer in it, but to gloriously succeed 
in it, be found, aside from an Annual Con- 
terence in the Methodist Episcopal Church? 
The churches and the Conferences have 
now settled down to their year’s work, and 
all is going smoothly and harmoniously. 





WORLD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


IV 
REV. ELLIOTT F. STUDLEY. 
Acts of the Apostles 


ROM Malta we steamed to Athens. 

We are, roughly speaking, retracing 
Paul’s missionary journeys in our cruise 
to Jerusalem. Weare reading the Book of 
Acts backward, trom the *‘ Romans ” side 
toward the “St. John” side. And, as we 
are now in the regions where Arabic is the 
ruling language, this reading from right to 
leit is quite appropriate. Malta, or 
** Melita,” was the scene of Paul’s ship- 
wreck ; Athens, with its Mars’ Hill, was 
the scene of his noble but vain effort to 
convert the “* men of Athens,’”’ as recorded 
in Acts 17. One man, however, was con- 
verted, Dionysius the Areopagite, and we 
had the pleasure of entering the Greek 
church with orange trees in the yard which 
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theum, the two temples dedicated one to 
Athena, patron goddess of Athens, and the 
other to the hero Erechtheus. Just across 
was the jagged rock called Areopagus, or 
Mars’ Hill. The general descriptions and 
dimensions of these temples can be found 
in any book on the subject, which is more 
likely to be accessible to the reader than to 
the writer at present. That such books 
had not been thoroughly studied up by all 
our delegates is shown by the fact that 
some Were looking for the ‘* Linoleum.’’ 
Some declared with pleasure that they had 
seen the ** Micropolis,’’ but were looking 
tor the “ Erect Theum,’’ and also the “ Ery- 
sipelas ’’ where the meeting was to be held 
on Sunday. Lycabettus, the towering 
mount, crowued by the Monastery of St. 
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George, became modernized quite intense- 
ly into ** Lyco-pepton ;”’ and se it went 
along the journey till at Smyrna, near 
Polycarp’s tomb, some Mrs. Partington of 
our party cried out: ‘* Here, guide, I want 
to go up and see tue tomb of Polypus.’’ 
Such exhibitions ot * zeal without knowl- 
edge’’ often break rudely in when one is 
enraptured with architecture or kindling 
with devotion. 


Service on [lars’ Hill 


Mars’ Hill is simply a great rock large 
enough to be called a “* Hill.’’ The only 
artificial marks upon it are a flight of rude 
steps cut in the living rock at the extreme 
left of the picture, and at the head ot the 
steps between the last two persons on the 
summit at the left is a flat spot some iour 
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is erected, as the inscription says, to his 
memory. 

Our 800 travelers were whirled around in 
carriages and saw the ruins of the classic 
splendors of Grecian architecture at 
Athens. There was the Stadion, originally 
built in 350 B. C., and rebuilt the third time 
in 1896 for the Olympian games, with 
marble seats for 50000 people. There was 
the Theseum, one of the very best pre- 
served of all Grecian temples ; and on the 
Acropolis the Parthenon and the Erech- 
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feet square anciently the site of a heathen 
sacrificial altar. Here it is supposed that 
Paul stood, and here on Sunday, March 27, 
Rev. Dr. John Potts stood and preached 
an inspiring and appropriate sermon from 
Acts 17:18. The address of Paul (Acts 17: 
22-34) was read in concert. “ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name’’ was sung, after the 
people had poured themselves over the 
summit and become seated. This hymn 
produced a thrilling effect as it was heart- 
ily sung in the open air, with the broad 
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panorama of Attica before us, in that land 
of classic Greece where ‘each poetic 
mountain breathes inspiration round ;” 
with the beautiful but deserted Grecian 
temples below us, and the splendid assem- 
blage of fluted columns and noble pedi- 
ments on the Acropolis above. As we 
thought of the disappointed Paul, Corinth- 
bound then, and of the 800 pilgrims who 
now had come five thousand miles to stand 
where Paul stood, we felt indeed that the 
apostle’s seeming failure had finally 
proved a most magnificent success. 


A Greek Funeral 


Dr. Potts’ sermon had been an eloquent 
presentation of the importance of the doc- 
trine of the resurrectio.. That death has 
passed upon all men has been abundantly 
illustrated in our journey, as some, at least, 
ot our party have seen funerals in every 
city. In Athens we saw the odd and pictur- 
esque procession of a Greek funeral. A 
strange feature of it was the fact that the 
coffin lid, inscribed with a large cross, was 
borne in front. Flowers were carried, and 
then came two white-robed Greek priests. 
Following this and the various insignia 
were four pallbearers carrying the de- 
ceased, in this case a woman, with her 
ghastly face exposed and jolted trom side 
to side by the uneven walking of the pall- 
bearers. We were intormed that this cus- 
tom of exposing the dead was instituted 
centuries ago because of the abuse of bury- 
ing effigies in place of those whom it was 
claimed had died. How strong is the power 
of custom! Behind the body walked the 
mourners with the empty hearse to receive 
its burden aiter other ceremonies had been 
pertor med in the church. 


Sitting on a Throne 


It was in Athens that the writer had an 
experience of which he had never dreamed. 
We were being shown the royal palace, and 
came to the throne-room. The throne was 
unoccupied, so without asking any ques- 
tions and with an audacity that astonishes 
us a8 we write, down we sat for an instant. 
Our reign was short, but not inglorious. 
There was no overturning of ancient dy- 
nasties, no wading *' through slaughter toa 
throne,” ro bloody revenge, no dissatistac- 
tion — except that we were told atterward 
that one of the guards protested. Some ot 
the party asked for the privilege, and were 
refused. Moral: Ask a good many ques- 
tions when you travel, but forbear ovca- 
sionally. 

Athens is delightful. The remains ot her 
storied past are not disappointing. Her 
modern people are bright and fine looking, 
and in our search for the old classic tace we 
persuaded ourselves that there were still 
Apollos and Minervas among the modern 
Greeks. The type ot feminine beauty was 
not voluptuous as we have seen in other 
Mediterranean cities, but dark, regular- 
featured, tair, and intellectual. 


Mysterious Constantinople 


Our voyagers were in a rather nervous 
state by the time we reached Constanti- 
nople. There was all we had ever read 
about the terrible Turk coming up betore 
us ; there were the recent atrocities in the 
empire ; there was the advice of the mis- 
sionaries aboard as to our conduct ashore. 
Printed slips containing Dr. H. H. Jessup’s 
speech were laid beside our plates twice, 
and we were told to hand our room keys to 
our stewards. It was, indeed, announced 
that we might take our cameras ashore, 
contrary to the earlier instruction, but 
somehow this announcement seemed to 
deepen the mystery of things and give the 
impression that the resources of diplomacy 
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were all but exhausted in securing this re- 
markable privilege. 

We arrived at Constantinople at dusk. 
Our stsamer, for the first time in our 
cruise, was able to land us directly at the 
whart. We could realize here something 
of the greatness of our vessel as she tow- 
ered above some of the houses and lay 
along the wharf tor a block. We glanced 
»ver the rail and saw the whart below 
filled with men— no women, no children — 
perhaps a hundred men, all with red tezes 
on. It was a strange sight, enough to fill 
a keyed-up soul with uncertain torebod. 
ings. We wished,in fact, that we had a 
bunch ot keys instead of one to hand to the 
steward, and thought of the advantages ot 
having a combination lock put on our 
stateroom door. 

Still, we saw Constantinople without 
harm. Consul-General Dickinson did 
much to smooth the way for us. Five 
missionaries had joined us at Athens, and 
we had addresses by Miss Florence A. 
Fensham, dean of the American College 
tor Girls at Constantinople, Rev. Dr. Bar- 
num, editor of the Protestant paper pub- 
lished by the American Board, and Prof. 
Alexander Van Millingen, of Robert Col- 
lege. Westeamed up tbe Bosphorus and 
visited this very fine educational institu- 
tion located at the town of Bebek at one o/ 
the narrowest places of the strait and just 
above the ruins of the ** Castle of Europe,”’ 
built by the Mohammedans when they 
advanced on Constantinople. A prophetic 
picture seemed to appear to us as we 
viewed Robert College on the hill above 
the two ruined towers of the “Castle of 
Europe.” It represented the old and the 
new way of conquering; and Robert Col- 
lege, with its students of various nationali- 
ties and religious beliefs, but American in 
its methods, is doing much to leaven the 
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“Great is Diana of the Ephesians” 


Ephesus was worth our visit. The re- 
mains of the grand temple of Diana jie in- 
deed in a swamp, butit is not often that 
one sees fluted columns in bogs and among 
bushes and briars. Further on, and nearer 
the seacoast, were the ruins of the city 
proper. Thestadium, where Paul perhaps 
‘fought with beasts at Ephesus,” is, this 
spring, a plowed field. Further on are the 
ruins of the theatre where the crowd, 
‘““with one voice about the space of two 
hours, cried out, Great is Diana of the 
Ephesvans.’”’ This theatre, like all Greek 
theatre ruins, is a natural indentation ina 
hill of the shape of a halt ellipse, or the 
letter U, hollowed out by by art and with 
stone seats rising tier on tier in semicircles 
and facing the stage below. Here we held 
our services. The acoustic properties are 
still wonderful, and one of our party who 
sat way up and back where bushes have 
grown in among the stone-seats declared 
that he could hear very distinctly. That 
ancient crowd, no doubt, made the hills 
ring with their ‘ Great is Diana,” and so 
did we as we sang “ All hail the power of 
Jesus’ name.”’ It is wise that modern 
churches are adopting the circular form of 
seating, and discarding the rectangular. 
From the outline of an egg to the course of 
the earth through the solar system, life and 
power are allied to the ellipse. Let theold 
style of church architecture be buried in its 
own grave shaped, sarcophagus. like torm, 
and let the new and better style appear, in 
shape and glory like the “ rainbow round 
the throne.” 


A Study of Camels 
In Smyrna we got our first close range 
view of camels, and at the risk of going to 
the mad- house, we will attemptto record our 
impressions. The camel is like everything 
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Turkish Empire with new and noble 
ideals. But Constantinople we do not 
know. Though quiet, still it seems to you 
as though something might happen very 
suddenly. What we say of Constantinople 
might have been headed, “‘ Behold, I show 
you a mystery.” 

AtSmyrna we climbed the hill back of the 
city to see the tomb ot Polycarp, disciple 
of St. John. The story of his martyrdom 
is tamiliar. Offered his life it he would re- 
cant, he replied : “* Eighty-six years I have 
served my Master, and shall I desert Him 
now?” He was burned at the stake, and 
his reputed tomb is here — a kind otf sar- 
cophagus, ina smal) Mohammedan grave- 
yard, with an Arabic inscription at the 
head, below a cypress tree. 


or nothing that you have ever seen before. 
As a boy his torte in life seemed to us to be 
to add zest to the circus procession as it pa- 
raded through town. Something of the 
old-time excitement thrilled us as we saw 
long lines ot them moving along the dis- 
tant hills against the horizon. Some graz- 
ing behi.d a hill at Ephesus lifted their long 
necks and gazed at us. It was as though 
the sea-serpent had come ashore. The only 
proper place for a camel somehow seems to 
us to be an archeological museum with a 
taxidermist to care for him. Me has been 
called the “‘ ship of the desert.” If this is 
correct, he is a four-master, upside down, 
with his kyel in the air and resting on his 
masts. When he walks, he has an undu- 
lating appearance in nose and neck and 
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humps. He has a mild, undulating gait 
also, like the sea-swell at Joppa. On his 
tace, which seems to be deformed by mus- 
cular rheumatism, is a far-away look of 
disgust and nausea, as though he was sea- 
sick of himself in all his tour stomachs. 
The camel is far and away the most curious 
animal we haveever seen, and could not be 
believed to be a possibility by any one who 
had never seen one. After studying the 
camel at close range, all miracles seem easy 
to believe. 

Our next stopping-place was Beirut, 
north of Palestine and in the land of an- 
cient Phoenicia. Here the Presbyterians 
have a strong missionary work, with 
churches, printing establishment, Girls’ 
School, and the Syrian Protestant College. 
The Protestaut mission boards have a good 
understanding among themselves, and 
there is little clashing. The Congregation- 
alists have Asia Minor; the Presbyterians, 
Syria north of Carmel; and the Church 
Missionary Society, of the Church of Eng- 
land, the territory south ot Carmel. In 
view of the needs of the American Bible 
Society, we were interested to note that the 
missionaries speak very highly of its help, 
and declare that their work would be welli- 
nigh impossible without its aid. The Syr- 
ian Protestant College has a good Ameri- 
can plant. Indeed, it seems strange that 
some ot our party should have had their 
first experience in seeing the wonders of 
X-rays here on the ancient coast of Phosni- 
cia. The college has a large and strong 
faculty, who were introduced to us from 
the plattorm of Assembly Hall. 

From Beirut we steamed to Haifa, which 
lies at the foot otf Mt. Carmel. Then our 
steamer came to jancient Joppa, where it 
landed its passengers bound direct!y for 
Jerusalem. Then she steamed back to 
gather at Beirut those who have made a 
side-trip to Damascus, and at Haifa to 
take on those who have made the trip to 
Galilee. The writer lands at Haita to visit 
Galilee, and then to travel overland with 
the party which goes through Samaria and 
expects to get trom the saddle on the sum- 
mit of Olivet their first view of Jerusalem, 
the Holy City. 





Defending the Bible 


HE controversy now raging, which 
has been excited to livelier expres- 

sion by the series of articles which have 
come irom the pen of Cangn Henson of 
historic Westminster, is strongly reminis- 
cent of the one which involved the reli- 
gious world when geology began to throw 
doubt on the literal accuracy of the first 
chapter of Genesis and the hypothesis of 
evolutionary development began to take 
the place of the one of fixed providential 
creation. The echoes of that mighty con- 
flict stir the air even to this day. Most 
sincere was the belief of millions that the 
acceptance of any of the generalizations of 
science meaut the overthrow and death ot 
religion. With that fatal logic which is 
the bane of theological polemics, it was 
pointed out that unless every statement in 


the Bible was exactly and literally true, 
its sanction disappeared, and thencetor- 
ward no part of it was worthy of peculiar 
regard. But things have not turned out as 
predicted. Henry Ward Beecher declared 
that faith could train its vines on the new 
trellis as well as the old, and his saying 
has been verified.—N. Y. Globe and Ad- 
vertiser. 





— Jesus Christ is the Alpha and the 
Omega of mature and pertect religion. 
We begin with Him, and this is the last 
word of religion, ‘ Follow Me,” which in 
ultimate analysis rneans trust me, obey me, 
imitate me. Christ has superseded every 
other teacher. Moses and Elijah disap. 


peared on the Mount of Transfiguration.— 
Hugh Price Hughes. 
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THE FAMILY 


TO A MAYFLOWER 
FRED MYRON COLBY. 


O floweret tair, that bloomed eratwhile 
In Plymouth’s woods, by ocean’s side, 
Methinks stern Standish wore a smile 
When first thy petals opened wide 
Beneath his gaze in this new land, 
Where dwelt the lonely Pilgrim band. 


Perhaps in dusky woodland ways 
Where savage warriors grimly trod, 

He plucked thy dainty, blossomed sprays, 
And felt his taith revive in God. 

How must his heart have felt the cheer 

Ot this fair tribute to the year. 


Did sweet Priscilla pluck thy bloom 
As ‘neath the pines she dreaming 
strayed ? 
And did she waft thy strange perfume 
Afar through winding forest glade? 
This tale John Alden could have told 
Right there where ‘“‘tervent anthems” 
rolled. 


Above Rose Standish’s early grave 
Perhaps thy flowering sprays took root; 
And where the beat of dashing wave 
On Plymouth’s famous rock bore fruit, 
Thy tiny clusters, pink and white, 
Bloomed year by year, a lovely sight. 


Fair maidens plucked thy kindred bloom 
To place them in the house of prayer, 
And in that cold and cheerless room 
Their incense freshened all the air. 
Grave Brewster inspiration found 
Where thy brave clusters starred the 
ground. 


Thy humble grace the “ fathers ” loved, 
O fragrant, consecrated flower, 
And o’er the sod where once they roved 
‘And praised thy fragrant wealth of 
dower, 
We think of this, O Mayflower sweet, 
That blooms so lowly at our feet! 


Each spring the scenes come back to us 
Whene’er we see thy fragrant bloom— 
The lonely wilds, the scattered graves, 
The cold gray skies, the wintry gloom, 
And all the inhospitable sway, 
Which thy bright presence cheered away. 


Warner, N. H. 





Thoughts fortheThoughtful 





Where April goes threshing the bollows, 
And whipping the paths of the plain, 
Sweet May is the reaper that follows 
The musical flail of the rain. 


— Frank Walcott Hutt. 


A single night digs a gulf between the 
self of yesterday and the self of today. — 
Amiel. 

ao" « 

In-taking and out-giving — getting good 
and giving good; that is our main busi- 
ness. — Rev. C. G. Ames. 


a*-« 


Does He sit beside you at the desk? Does 
He bend beside you over the counter or 
the stove? Does He swing with you the 
tennis racquet or the golt-stick? Do these 
suggestions appear fanciful to you, halt 
profane, or do they seem the merest every- 
day occurrences? Would it be His absence 
from these common scenes that would be 
unreal to you, unbelievable, terribly 
strange? — Amos R. Wells. 


«*% 


In a remote churchyard in Cambridge- 
shire I read a tew years ago an epitap!, 
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nearly a century old, on two aged sisters. 
The text included in it was, ‘* When the 
morning was come, Jesus stood on the 
shore.” It seemed to me to sum up lives 
in which the patience of taith had been 
the guiding principle. These two torgot- 
ten disciples had trusted through the night 
and the toil. They were willing to wait. 
They knew it would be well tomorrow 
morning. — H. C. G. Moule, D. D. 


wo * % 


When ground is trodden hard, it is the 
very substance of the ground that lies im- 
penetrable and catches tbe seed, and will 
not let it in and claim the soil and do its 
truittul work.... This is the notion of 
the Crust. It is nota foreign material ; but 
the thing itself, grown hard and rigid, 
shuts the soft and tender and receptive 
portions ot the thing »way.... Thus out 
of the very substance of a man’s life, out of 
the very stuff of what he is and does, comes 
the hindrance which binds itself about his 
being, and will not let the better influences 
out.... That self-made barrier must be 
broken up, must be restored to its first con- 
dition and become again part of the sub- 
stance out ot which it was evolved, before 
the life can be fed with the dew of first 
principles and the rain of the immediate 
descent of God. 

What is the crust upon your life that 
keeps out holy influences? — Phillips 
Brooks. 

* oy * 

** There is no music in a rest, but there is 
the making of music init.” In our whole 
lite-melody the music is broken off here 
and there by “ rests,” and we foolishly 
think we have come to the end of the tune. 
God sends a time of forced leisure, sick- 
ness, disappointed plans, frustrated efforts, 
and makes a sudden pause in the choral 
hymn of our lives, and we lament that our 
voices must be silent, and our part missing 
in the music which ever goes up to the ear 
of the Creator. How does the musician 
read the rest? See him beat the time with 
unvarying count and catch up the next 
note true and steady, as if no breaking- 
place had come in between. 

Not without design does God write the 
musie ot our lives. Beit ours to learn the 
time, and not be dismayed at the “ rests.”’ 
They are not to be slurred over, not to be 
omitted, not to destroy the melody, not to 
change the key note. If we look up, God 
Himself will beat the time for us. With 
the eye on Him, we shall strike the next 
note tull and clear. It we say sadly to our- 
selves, ** There is no music in a‘rest,’’ let 
us not forget ** there is the making of music 
in it.’ The making of music is often a 
slow and painful process in this life. How 
patiently God works to teach us! How 
long He waits for us to learn the lesson ! 
-- John Ruskin. 

= ° . 

“How pretty your working material 
is!’ [ said, seeing on the laboratory table 
a collection vi delicate crystals ot various 
prism ftorias, and of pale flesh-pink, 
yellow, translucent white, deep sky blue, 
and shining pearl tints. 

“But you are spoiling the dainty 
things!’’ I added, as before the slender, in- 
tense blow-pipe flame, I saw a crystal 
clear, shining flat prism turn opaque-white 
and crumble into puwder. 

*“*T have only removed from the crystal 
its water supply,” the chemist answered. 

“Its water supply?’’ 1 repeated, taking 
in my hand another crystal of the same 
kind. ‘‘Can these hard, shining prisms 
and these beautitul sky-blue crystals con- 
tain water?” 

The chemist placed a blue crystal in a 
test tube, and before the heat it also fell to 
a powder and, besides, lost its clear blue 
color. 
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‘* These pearly gypsum specimens,” said 
the chemist, ‘‘and the white and blue 
vitriol, with other minerals, depend, tor 
their crystal torms, ina mysterious way, 
upon their water of crystallization, which 
is not present in them as water, but is 
chemically combined with their sub- 
stance; when this is driven off, the crystals 
generally crumble into powder. As you 
have seen, this water of crystallization 
does not seem to be any real part of the 
minerals, yet it is essential; without it, 
these pearly-white and sky-blue prisms 
cannot be. 

**May it not be that some of those ele- 
ments, pain, trials, sorrow, temptation, 
which come so mysteriously in four lives 
and seem not to be any true part of them, 
but only to harm and mar, are really like 
the strange water of crystallization, abso- 
lutely necessary in God’s hidden plans to 
our lives, parts without which they would 
be dead, useless, unbeauti(ul things, never 
rising to the glory tor which God designed 
them? Through tribulations comes pa- 
tience, and patience must have ‘her per- 
fect work,’ that ye may be ‘pertect and 
entire, wanting nothing.’’’—S. ALICE Ran- 
LETT, in Wellspring. 


«a *% 


I toil, but I must also climb; 
W hat soul was ever quite at ease 
Shut in by earthly boundaries ? 


Iam not glad till I have known 
Life that can lift me from my own; 
A loftier level must be won, 

A mightier strength to lean upon. 


And heaven draws near as I ascend: 

The breeze invites, the stars befriend: 

All things are beckoning towards the Best : 
I climb to Thee, my God, for rest. 


— Lucy Larcom. 





OUTSIDE THE BEATEN PATHS 
HILDA RICHMOND. 


66 AIT a minute till I get Dicky 

back into his cage, Aunt 
Fanny, and I[’ll get your handkerchief,’ 
said Hattie Trent, as her aunt made 
frantic efforts to drag the bit of cambric 
toward her with a crutch. ‘I’m going 
to be hands and feet for you while I’m 
here.”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, but when you are gone I’ll have 
to do things for myself or call Susan 
every time, and [I don’t want to get 
spoiled. Besides, you’ll soon get tired of 
this big, dull house, as all the other girls 
have, and want to go home. I’ve asked 
every niece in the family to make mea 
good long visit, but they usually find they 
are needed at home in a week or two. I 
don’t blame them a bit, for it is lonesome 
down here, but I do like to have young 
people around me,’’ said Miss Trent, cap- 
turing the handkerchief. 

“I’m going to stay so long that you’ll 
hint for me to leave,’’ declared Hattie, 
with a gay laugh. “I never thought it 
lonesome here, for you have so much 
company.” 

‘* Used to have,’’ corrected Miss Trent. 
‘* Times have changed for me very much, 
dear. When the factories came to this 
part of town, many of my friends sold 
their homes and moved to the West Side ; 
but I couldn’t bear to think of my father’s 
and mother’s dear old home going into 
strangers’ hands while I hived, so I am 
here almost alone. Then, too, not being 
able to attend church keeps me from 
meeting the new comers, and little by 
little I have dropped out of everything.” 

“‘T noticed strange people in the Clay 
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house as I drove up Jast night, and meant 
to ask if they had moved away, but for- 
got about it. Are all the old neighbors 
gone?’”’ 

‘‘ Nearly every family,’ said Miss 
Trent, sadly. ‘‘Sometimes I think peo- 
ple who are shut up too much in houses 
get narrow and unhappy. I sit here and 
think of the days when I was so active, 
and it seems as if the folks who come to 
visit me can’t sympathize as they ought 
with my affliction. Just last week the 
minister was here, and I was telling him 
how homesick I was to work in the 
church and missionary society again, and 
what do you think he said ?”’ 

‘‘T’m sure I don’t know, Auntie; but 
if he is anything like our minister, he 
probably told you there are other ways of 
doing the Lord’s work outside the differ- 
ent societies of the church.”’ 

‘‘ Those are almost his exact words,” 
said Miss Trent, ‘‘ and I don’t see what he 
could possibly mean. He said outside the 
beaten patbs were the greatest opportuni- 
ties for serving God; but I cannot see 
what there is for me to du even in the 
beaten paths except give my money to the 
support of the church. My hands and 
feet are both useless from rheumatism, and 
all I can do is to sit here and read to pass 
the time away.’’ 

‘*‘ Why didn’t you ask him about it?”’ 
queried the practical Hattie. 

‘*T did intend to, but some one came in 
just then, and he soon went away. He 
has so many calls to make that he never 
stays long at one place. I’ve been puz- 
zling about it ever since, but I can’t make 
it out.”’ 

‘« The first time he comes here we will 
‘demand an explanation,’ as the books 
say,’”’ declared Hattie. ‘I wouldn’t 
worry about it, Aunt Fanny. Some time 
it may pop into your mind what to do, 
and you will be surprised that you never 
thought of that particular line of work 
before. Tell me about the factories in 
your back yard, won’t you? This staid 
old town must have had quite a boom 
lately.’’ 

‘‘They are not only in the back yard, 
but all around the house,’’ said Miss 
Trent, with a little sigh. ‘‘ Every one 
says it isa fine thing for the town, and 
I suppose it is in a business way ; but old 
people have a hard time learning new 
ways. I miss the old quiet and the old 
friends, though the factories are not par- 
ticularly noisy.’’ 

‘“‘It seems they employ lots of young 
girls,’’ observed Hattie. ‘‘ [ saw a crowd 
of them waiting till the doors opened this 
morning.”’ 

‘“ Yes, they do, and those girls worry 
me almost to death. Sometimes I think 
I’ll just bave to sell the house and move 
away to have peace.”’ 

‘‘Why, Auntie, what do they do? I 
thought they were very quiet and well- 
behaved. I have read so much about 
shop-girls being loud and noisy, but these 
surely are not. They were neatly dressed, 
and, though you could see they were 
talking and laughing, they were as quiet 
and modest as could be.’’ 

‘Oh, it isn’t what they do that worries 
me! I think they are as well behaved as 
many of the young ladies I used to meet 
on the streets ; but they have to work late 
at night when the factory is rushed with 
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work, and it breaks my heart to think of 
them going home at ten and sometimes 
eleven o’clock by themselves, Often I 
don’t sleep half the night when the fac- 
tory is lit up and I know the girls are 
there.’’ 

‘* Maybe they all live in the neighbor- 
hood,’’ suggested Hattie, soothingly. 

‘* Most of them do, but a number come 
from the other side of town. Their par- 
ents own homes there, and cannot afford 
to sell them at a sacrifice to move over 
here. The boom is all in this part of 
town, and property is expensive. I have 
counted six or seven who go up Main 
Street every night, so I know they don’t 
live near the factory. Just think of those 
young girls going alone to the darkest 
part of town that late at night! It fairly 
makes chills run over me!”’ 

A peculiar expression came into Hat- 
tie’s eyes as she asked : ‘“‘ Do they work 
every night ?’’ 

‘* No, only when the firm has lots of 
orders. Every time I see the girls come 
in the afternoon with lunch-boxes I 
groan, for I know they will stay late. 
They don’t go home for supper on those 
evenings, but eat a lunch to save time,’’ 

‘*T suppose all the girls I used to know 
have moved away,’’ said Hattie, sudden- 
ly. ‘* Ill have to hunt them up or make 
new friends.’’ 

‘*T hope you'll do both,’ said Miss 
Trent, heartily. ‘The other nieces only 
stayed such a short time that they did 
neither. It will seem very pleasant to 
have young people around again. You 
must do exactly as you pleuse about ask- 
ing them — just as you would at home — 
and your guests will always be welcome,’’ 
she added, wondering if her niece could 
be homesick already. 

‘* Well, you haven’t had to groan a 
single day since I’ve been here,’ said 
Hattie, several days later. ‘‘ As soon as 
the warning whistle blows I rush to the 
window to see whether the girls are car- 
rying lunches, and I haven’t seen the 
tell-tale boxes yet.” 

‘‘T hope you never will,’’ declared 
Miss Trent. ‘‘They probably get extra 
pay when they work late, but I hope the 
firm wen’t be so prosperous that night 
work will be necessary.’’ 

But that very day the girls who lived 
far away came with little boxes in- their 
hancs, and the two watchers saw them 
with very different feelings. Soon after 
the stream of workers disappeared inside 
the building, Hattie said she would take 
a little walk, and Miss Trent was left 
alone in the comfortable sitting-room. 

‘* Guess who’s coming to supper, Aunt 
Fanny,’ she called, as Miss Trent in- 
quired whether Hattie had been walking 
for two hours. ‘I’ve been back this 
jong time helping Susan get ready for 
company.’’ 

‘* 1d rather be surprised at tea-time 
than guess now,”’ declared Miss Trent. 

And she was surprised. Five minutes 
after the whistle blew her niece was run- 
ning down the old-fashioned walk to meet 
a group of factory girls and welcome them 
warmly. They came toward the house 
chatting and laughing, and the elderly 
lady at the window gave herself a slight 
shake as she said aloud, ‘‘ I think I must 
be getting childish ! ’’ 

‘* Aunt Fanny, I don’t know all their 


names, but we can learn them after 
awhile,’ was Hattie’s introduction, but it 
served the purpose, and all the visitors 
shook hands with Miss Trent. ‘‘ Susan 
and I have supper ready, and the girls 
have only three-quarters of an hour this 
evening. Shall we go to the dining-room 
right away ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly, my vhild. Iam delighted 
to have so many young people with me 
once more,”’ 

The forty-five minutes passed all too 
quickly for everybody, but Miss Trent 
had been doing some rapid thiaking 
while the delicious food disappeared. 
‘* We shall expect you girls here after the 
factory closes to stay all night,’’ she said, 
as they rose from the table. ‘' I don’t see 
why I never thought of that before. I 
have worried and cried and lost my sleep 
thinking of you going home alone late at 
night, when there were five bed-rooms 
unoccupied upstairs. Hattie, can you and 
Susan air them out before bed-time ? ”’ 

‘* We have the rooms all ready,’’ said 
Hattie, with dancing eyes. ‘‘ We thought 
there might be company tonight and 
prepared this afternoon for the guests.’’ 

““T am sorry,’”’ said one of the girls, 
‘* but my mother would worry about me 
if I didn’t get home by eleven. I wish I 
could send her word, for I’d love to stay. 
I thank you both very much though, for 
thinking of it.’’ 

‘* FT can’t stay either,’’ said three other 
voices at once; but Hattie solved that 
problem by saying : ‘‘ I am going out on 
my wheel just as soon as you go back to 
work to notify all your parents and 
guardians that you are to stay here to- 
night. I don’t want Aunt Fanny to lose 
any more sleep having you walk home 
late at night. Now all of you give me 
your street numbers right away.’’ 

‘* Do you suppose this is what the min- 
ister meant when he was here last 
week ?’’ asked Miss Trent, as she sat with 
her niece watching for the lights to go 
out in the big factory. ‘‘ Since I think of 
it, I told him about those girls and how 
it worried me to see them going home,”’ 

“IT suppose it is, Auntie,” said her 
niece. ‘‘ You see, he must have thought 
your worry only skin deep when you had 
plenty of room to keep the girls all night. 
I wonder if Susan will object to getting 
an early breakfast.”’ 

‘She suid she was thankful to see a 
little life in the house again,’’ said Miss 
Trent, “‘and so am I. Nowif you run 
away and leave me, I’!l have six or seven 
girls as a sort of emergency fund to draw 
from.”’ 

‘Do you intend to keep it up?”’ asked 
Hattie, in surprise. ‘‘ Perhaps you will 
get tired of the girls, Auntie.” 

‘*Even if I should —and I don’t ex- 
pect to’’—said Miss Trent, firmly, ‘I 
shall keep them every night they work 
late. I have been blind too long. Just 
think of the opportunities for doing good 
I’ve missed during these two years. I 
believe Mr. Gray was right when he said 
our best chances for serving God accept- 
ably lie often outside the beaten paths.’’ 

From dreading the sight of the lighted 
factory Miss Trent grew to long for that 
welcome sign. In time she was able to 


_walk a little on crutches, but never re- 


gained her former activity. She is the 
sympathetic friend and adviser of more 
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than the original seven factory girls, for 
the work has a peculiar fascination for 
her. Her home is a sort of Settlement 
House for the neighborhood, and she is 
the busiest woman in that corner of the 
busy town ; but she enjoys it all. 

‘*T really believe I used to drive people 
away from me,’’ she said one day to Hat- 
tie when that young lady paid her a fly- 
ing visit. ‘‘ I always told them my trou- 
bles and expected loads of sympathy, 
when perhaps they needed sympathy as 


much as I did. Mr. Gray set me to 
thinking, but you set me to work- 
ing, and [ shall always be thankful 


to bothof you. I never hear folks whine 
about their lack of opportunities, though, 
without wanting to say something sharp 
to them. There are the girls coming to 
supper! I wonder if they’ll know you.”’ 

‘*T am really jealous of them,’ said 
Hattie, throwing open the hall door. 
‘They have stolen your heart from your 
nieces,.’’ 

‘“No fear of that,’’ said Miss Trent. 
‘*They only need me more than the rest 
of my girls.’’ 

‘*Do you know, Aunt Fanny, that this 
work has become a beaten path to you, so 
you will have to be looking around for 
something new?”’ said Hattie. 

‘* [ just expected to hear you say that,’’ 
said Miss Trent, with a smile and a sigh. 
‘* Mr. Gray said the last time be was here 
that I was very much absorbed in my 
girls. I wonder what he was thinking 
of this time. Between you two people I 
shall be worn out, but I want to be.”’ 

‘Perhaps he wants you to let your 
neighbors enjoy your beautiful shut-in 
garden,’’ suggested Hattie. ‘‘ He seems 
much interested mn working up play- 
grounds for poor children.”’ 

‘* Hattie, I think you raust stay with 
me to be a sort of guardian, for I am 
surely growing childish. I suspected it 
years ago, and now I’m sure of it. That 
garden and lawn have been kept in order 
for years, and not a soul but my girls 
(what little time they could spare) has 
had any benefit from it. Why didn’t 
you remind me long ago to open the 
gate?’’ 

‘“‘T’ll look around every time your 
latest path is worn smooth, and try to 
find you a new one, Aunt Fanny. Do 
you know me, girls? Of course you do. 
Susan and I have supper just ready.” 


Kenton, O. 





A Slight Complication 


GENTLEMAN and his wife were 

sitting in one of the tront rows ata 
concert. On the floor the man saw a large 
hat-pin with au amber head. The Chicago 
News tells what he did with it. 

Looking abont him, he saw that two 
women and their escorts had just sat 
down. To one of the women ne presented 
the pin. A shake of the head indicated 
that he had made a mistake. 

Then he tried two ladies across the aisle. 
They seemed to be interested. The pin 
was a curiosity, and its amber of a unique 
carving. They hesitated, but handed the 
pin back. 

Desperately, he began the search anew. 
Two ladies unattended seemed likely own- 
ers. To them also he showed the pin. 
They took it and enjoyed its pattern. 

Just then the man felt a tug on his sleeve. 
It was bis wite, and she remarked, “ Why 
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are you showing my hat-pin to stran- 
gers?” 

Blushing, he went over to the ladies, 
who were still looking at the pin, and ex- 
plained. 

‘*Tt’s my wife’s hat-pin,’’ he said, but in 
such consciously guilty accents that the 
women handed it back with doubting 





smiles. 
CONSIDER 
Consider 
The lilies of the field, whose bloom is 
briet ; r 


We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf. 


Consider 
The sparrows of the air, of small account: 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount — 
He guards us, too. 


Consider 
The lilies that do neither spin nor toil, 
Yet are most fair — 
What profit all this care 
And all this coil ? 


Consider 
The birds that have no barn nor harvest 
weeks: 
God gives them tood — 
Much more our Father seeks 
To do us good. 


— Christina Rossetti. 





ART NOTES 


Josef Israels 
JFANNETLE M. DOUGHERTY. 


O one makes a stronger appeal to the 
simple dignity of human life, its 

adjustment to homely toil, its enjoyment 
ot quiet pleasures, than Joset Israels. 
Though his Dutch interiors are dim and 
in low dull colors, yet there is always a 
wholesomeness in the scene and a glad 
tone tbat says: *‘ How good is life!’’ At 
the Noe Galleries there are several beauti- 
ful pictures by this master of the modern 
Dutch school. One canvas shows an old 
couple seated by an open fire. Above the 
flame a kettle is suspended. The light 
trom the window falls upon blooming 
plants and then softly touches the strong, 
good ftace of the aged woman and the 
rough, hardened hands busy with knitting. 
Her companion rests his hands upon his 
cane, and yazes thoughtiully into the 
smouldering fire. The atmosphere is one 
ot peace—the restfulness earned by toil; 
the quiet joy of faithfulness to duty; the 
deep repose of human life centred in the 
divine lite as the lengthening shadows fall. 
So strong is the vibrant note of hope that 
one instinctively says, with Rabbi Ben 
Ezra: 

“ Grow ola along with me! 

The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made; 

Our times are in His band 

Who saith, ‘A whole I planned, 


Youth shows but half; trust God; see all, nor 
be afraid.’ ’”’ 


There is a delightful picture of a young 
mother sitting at a small table feeding her 
child trom a bowl. The quaint window 
with its small panes of glass, the sunlight 
sifting through the rich toliage, and the 
simplicity of the interior, give a pictur- 
esque effect. Whether the aged couple, the 
youthful mother, or a child by the sea 
gazing wistfully over the mysterious waste 
ot waters, each and all are portrayed with 
deep sentiment and exquisite beauty. 

The birthday ot Josef Israels—now in 
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the eighties— was recently celebrated in 
The Hague. Such remembrance trom his 
countrymen is a beautitul tribute of re- 
spect and affection to the artist. 

At the same Galleries there has been a 
collection of water colors by F. Hopkinson 
Smith—dreams and visions of Venice, 
with the loveliness of cloudless skies and 
luminous nights, and the fascination ot gay, 
bright throngs. Views on the Thames and 
interesting scenes in Normandy are de- 
picted with a magic charm that lingers in 
the memory. 


New York City. 





Short Horizons 


GROUP of men and women, called 

trom their beds at four o’clock ot a 
summer morning to witness a mountain 
sunrise, stood on the piazza of the Summit 
House, shivering even in overcoats and 
shawls. The whole eastern horizon, as tar 
as the eye could reach, was one broad, 
resplendent band of gold and crimson. 
Then the sun’s fiery tace gleamed over the 
most distant range of bills,and in a tew 
moments the rosy light was diffused over 
the whole sky. As the group ot spectators 
turned to re-enter the hotel, a lady said to 
her husband: “ Well, I’ve seen a mountain 
sunrise at last, but, after all, I like the 
sunrise at home better. So much horizon 
weakens the impression to me. [ think I 
get more out of the short horizon.” 

Many an enthusiastic mountain tourist 
who has sacrificed morning sleep to witness 
a sunrise from the summit has, no doubt, 
experienced the same disappointment. 
The splendor extends over too wide an 
area; it lacks concentration and accentua- 
tion. It is like an hexameter verse in 
which every word seems so important as 
to require emphasis. The sunrise of the 
short horizon, seen from the average alti- 
tude, appears brighter as well as narrower. 
It requires no wide ranging of the eye, no 
shifting of the point of attention. Its effect 
is not weakened by being too diftused. 

There is a principle here that may profit- 
ably be carried over into the philosophy of 
life. Here, too, the short horizon, which is 
the average horizon, has its claim and its 
advantage. No doubt, men and women 
get more out of life at the average altitude 
than they would if they were compelled to 
livealways on some elevated plane. There 
is a joy and peace and sufficiency in life at 
its ordinary level that is denied to those 
who live continually at a greater height. 
... Many a king and queen, many a blasé 
prince and nobleman and _ millionaire, 
would gladly exchange aristocracy and 
wealth for the average man’s state ot hum- 
ble content and his undulled appetite for 
life. The savor of life — ah! how much 
that means, especially to one who has lost 
it! The sweetness of common things, the 
unwearying joy in everyday toil and its 
results, the peace and comfort ot a humble, 
untroubled home, the zest of innocent 
pleasures, not too often or too exhaust- 
ingly enjoyed — these are the unspeakable 
blessings that God grants most abundantly 
to the average individual. His is that 
short horizon whicb, as some one has aptly 
said, makes life not only happier, but 
easier. For him is just enough ot the crim- 
son and gold of life to satisfy the eye and 
the soul— none of that superabundance 
that cloys the spirit and distracts the mind, 
but just that blest enough which is the 
secret of happy living and tireless serving. 


Blessed is the life with the short horizon, 


the life that knows its limitation and re- 
spects it, the lite that does not covet great- 
ness for greatness’ sake, that is content to 
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be useful in its measure and its sphere, and 
that can be happy because content. 
satisfied average individual is tar better oft 
than the disquieted monarch or million- 
aire — yes, take him all in all, he is the 
happiest and most favored individual in 
the world. His patch of sky may not be 
large, but it is suffused with all the light 
there is. His range may not be wide, but 
itis as intensive as heaven. The results of 
his work may not be praised and exalted 
by men, yet how profoundly and perpetu- 
ally true it is, — 


* But all, toe world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb, 
So passed in making upthe main account.... 
All I could never be, 
All, men ignored in me, 
This, 1 was worth to God, whose wheel the 
pitcher shaped.” 


— JAMES BUCKHAM, in Jnterior. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


FOUR TO ONE 


‘ 1’m sorry,’ said Mary, “it’s rainy today ; 
Whea J want it pleasant iv’s always the 
way ; 
It rains, rains, rains!” 


‘* Today I can finish my book,” said Dean; 
‘It’s the jolliest one I ever have seen ; 
For it rains, rains, rains!” 


“Tt will fill up the swimming hole, 
p’r’aps,’’ said Ted. " 
‘*T cao dive like a trog if it’s over my 
head ; 
Glad it rains, rains, rains!” 


‘‘ Today,” said Herr Steuber, “ my plants 
L’ll set out; 
I teared they would die because of the 
drought. 
Ha! it rains, rains, rains!”’ 


‘* The weather’ll be cooler, and Aunt Polly 
Haynes - 
May get over her fever,” said Lou, ‘‘if it 
rains — 
It it rains, rains, rains!” 


‘*T am so glad, since such good can be 
done,”’ 
Said Mary, her face bright as yesterday’s 
un 
“y That it rains, rains, rains! ”’ 


— ADELBERT F. CALDWELL, in “ The Bare- 
foot Time.”’ 





THE VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR 


HE sixth grade was humming with 
£ excitement. Miss Farlee had just 
announced that the next day the Gov- 
ernor was to visit Gordonsville. 

‘*The Governor will drive down thi» 
street,’’? she had said, ‘‘ and he will stop 
for a few minutes in front of the school- 
house. We shall all be assembled on the 
front steps to welcome him by singing 
‘ America.’ Word will be sent to the jan- 
itor when the procession turns down this 
street, and he will ring one tap of the bell 
as asignal. When the bell rings, no mat- 
ter what we are doing at the time, you 
will all rise, march through the dressing- 
rooms, take your wraps as you pass, and 
go out as quickly as possible, in order not 
to keep the Governor waiting. At one 
tap of the bell, remember, and don’t fly 
all to pieces when you hear it.”’ 

Little Mary Jobn’s mind was a blank 
all the rest of the day. It was impossible 
to study with such an exciting event in 
prospect for tomorrow. 

She climbed the stile in front of the 
sehoolhouse next morning in time to see 
the janitor open the big front door and 
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step into the closet beside it, where the 
bell rope hung. 

She wondered how he would feel when 
it came time to ring for the Governor. 

The schoolhouse was the most imposing 
building in Gordonsville. It was built 
with a basement of stone and three stories 
of brick above that, and contained ten 
classrooms. Of these only the sixth and 
seventh grades were on the top floor. The 
rest of that story was taken up by the 
principal’s office and the large hall, which 
was used for school entertainments. 

Winding stairs at each end of the build- 
ing led from the basement to the top 
floor. 

Mary John never walked down those 
stairs without a thrill of horror at thought 
of what might happen if instead of walk- 
ing out near the wall, where the steps 
were wide, she should try to go down 
near the banisters, where they narrowed 
to less than the length of her foot. 

She had heard her father say that those 
stairs would be a death-trap in case of a 
panic. She had no idea what a panic 
was, but she remembered her father’s 
words whenever she went up or down the 
stairs. 

Nine o’clock came, and the sixth grade 
settled down to work as best it could, with 
the bell likely to signal the arrival of the 
Governor at any moment. 

An hour dragged on, and Mary John 
was trying to fix her mind on her spell- 
ing-book, when Miss Farlee called her to 
the desk. 

‘*T want you to take this note to the 
principal’s office,’ she said. “ If he is 
not there, you may leave it on his desk.’’ 

Mary John tiptoed out. The princi- 
pal’s office was a small room, in which 
no classes met. The walls were lined 
with mysterious cupboards and cases, in 
one of which was a human skeleton. 
Mary John stood in awe of the principal, 
and w visit to his room was an event as 
much to be dreaded as desired. She al- 
most hoped he would not be there, so that 
she might leave the note on his desk and 
scurry out without meeting him. 

She knocked timidly. There was no 
answer. She waited. There was a curi- 
ous muffled sound from the room, and a 
rattle of small objects falling on the floor. 
She knocked again. Still no answer. 
She waited a little longer, and then 
opened the door. 

For an instant she could not think what 
it was that made the rvom look so 
strange. It was all one mass of flickering, 
dark-streaked red and orange. Mary 
John closed the door and stood still in the 
hall. 

Then she became sick with terror. Her 
knees gave way under her. She tried to 
scream, but only a gasp came. She leaned 
against the wall and shook from head to 
foot. Suddenly she went flying down the 
hall She must tell Miss Farlee. Miss 
Farlee would know what to do. 

Her hand was raised to open the door 
of the sixth grade, when it seemed to her 
that something stopped her. She thought 
of the day when a rat ran across the floor 
and Miss Farlee screamed. If Miss Farlee 
screamed now everybody would run, and 
there were those terrible stairs. 

Mary Johu began to sob. There was 
her new blue cloak on its hook in the 
cloak-room. She must get that before 
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everybody began to scream and run. She 
stumbled into the cloak-room. It was 


merely an unfinished corner of the attic. 
A ladder led to the roof, and beside it the 
bell-rope came up through a wooden tube 
from the janitor’s closet down-stairs. 

Mary John stopped sobbing when she 
saw the bell-rope. She climbed the first 
few rungs of the ladder, turned, caught 
the rope in both hands, and jumped. 
The rope slid down, and as she dropped 
in a heap on the floor she heard the big 
bell high above ring out one tap, 

The line of girls was beginning to 
march through the cloak-room before she 
picked herself up. They seized their 
cloaks and hats, scarcely stopping as they 
passed, and were marching out one by 
one before her stiff little hands had 
lifted the precious blue cloak from its 
hook. 

She stepped into place at the end of the 
line, and followed them out. 

The whole building was echoing with 
the steady tramp, tramp of marching 
feet. Everybody was hurrying out to see 
the Governor. 

Even Miss Farlee, pinning on her hat 
ae she came, reached the head of the 
stairs before the last of the line passed. 

Down they went, keeping step and set- 
ting their feet firmly on the wide outer 
ends of the (steps, round and round, till 
all the world seemed to Mary John an 
interminable well of whirling stairs, and 
then, at last, out into the playground. 

Mary John caught sight of the prin- 
cipal hurrying over the stile and shaking 
his head as he came. 

‘* Wo rang the bell?’’ she heard him 
shout. ‘‘Go back! The Governor hasn't 
come yet.’’ 

Mary John ran straight across the play- 
ground and flung herself at him. 

‘*Don’t let them go back!’ she 
screamed. ‘‘ The schoolhouse is afire !”’ 

The Governor came that afternoon, and 
when he did come he drove past a smoke- 
blackened, roofless schoolhouse and down 
the street to the door of Mary John’s 
home, where he stopped his carriage and 
went in. 

And to Mary John’s lasting regret, she 
was too much abashed to be able to think 
of one thing to say. — Exchange. 





The Important Comma 


SHORT time ago, a business man 

posted in his shop window a notice 

which read as follows: ** Boy wanted about 

fourteen years.” A lad of that age, with 

little that was prepossessing in his appear- 

ance, came into the office and stated that he 
had read the notice. 

**Well, do you think you would like to 
have the position, my boy?” asked the 
merchant, gazing patronizingly over the 
rims of his spectacles at the unabashed 
youth. 

** Yes,” came the prompt answer, ‘I 
want the job, but I don’t know that I can 
promise to keep it tor the full fourteen 
years.”’ 

Then the merchant remembered that he 
had left outa comma on his sign, but he 
told the boy he might have the position. — 
Philadelphia Telegraph. 





— ** Waiter, this chicken is tough,’’ said a 
man in a restaurant. “Somebody must 
have blundered and shot the weathercock 
by mistake.” — Christian Register. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
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Second Quarter Lesson VII 


SuNDAY, May 15, 1904. 
LUKE 15: 11-24. 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


i Preliminary 


1 GOLDEN TEXT: Come, and let us return 
unto the Lord. — Hosea 6: 1. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, January. 
8 PLACE: Perea. 


4. CIRCUMSTANCES: To the Pharisaic sneer 
that Jesus preferred the hospitality of sinners — 
“this man receiveth sinners and eateth with 
them ”’ — we are indebted for the beautiful triad 
of parables coutained in this chapter — those of 
the Lost Sheep, the Lost Drachma, and the 
Prodigal Son. They belong to our Lord’s min- 
istry in Perea, and were uttered during His 
preaching at Bethabara, where, on account of 
the remarkable interest evinced by the Gentile 
and publican population, the Pharisees were 
especially scornful and condemnatory. They 
were too proud themselves to receive Him, and 
when sinners flocked to Him and became His 
disciples, they contemptuously maintained that 
it was because He sympathized with their sins. 


5 HOME READINGS: Monday — Luke 15: 
1-10 Tuesday — Luke 16:1124. Wednesday — 
Luke 16:25 82. Thursday — Jer. 17:1-l1. Pritay 
—2Chron. 83:1-13. Saturday— Deut. 30:1-10. 
Suniay — Hos. 14. 


ti introductory 


The younger son, only, figures in our 
lesson. The parable opens with his de- 
mand for his share of the inheritance. 
Home had become too tame for him. So 
he boldly asked his father one day to give 
him at once the share of ‘‘ goods ’’ which 
would naturally come to bim in the course 
of time. The father complied ; and ‘‘ not 
many days after, the younger son gath- 
ered all together and took his journey into 
a far country ’’ — away from his father’s 
eye and the reproachful associations of his 
childhood. There was nothing to restrain 
him now. He had money to purchase 
every gratification. Fair weather friends 
thronged rouod him with their flatteries. 
The cup of pleasure was pressed brimming 
full to his lips, and he drained it to the 
last drop. He tasted every joy, lavished 
his means freely —‘‘ wasted his sub- 
stance in riotous living.’’ 

The spasm was soon over. It did not take 
long for the young man to run through 
his patrimony. He found himself at last 
penniless, alone, destitute. Worse than all, 
the ‘‘ farcountry ’’ which he had preferred 
to his home was suddenly visited with 
famine. ‘‘ He began to be in want’ — 
he who had fared sumptuously from his 
youth up. Day by day the famine grew. 
Something must be done quickly, or life 
with him would cease. He looked around 
him for employment, and found it at last — 
the lowest, most menial, most degrading 
possible — a swineherd. Out in the open 
fields, clothed probably in rags, with no 
companions but the filthy, disgusting 
brutes which he was compelled to tend, 
pinched with hunger, and willing even to 
stay his cravings with the coarse carobs 
‘* which the swine did eat ’’ — was this he 
who a short time ago was dressed in linen 
and purple, and whose days had been a 
constant round of feasting and indul- 
gence ? Had he really come to this ? And 
if so, can there be found ‘ a more striking 
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image of the inconceivable wretchedness 
into which sin drags a man down ?”’ 

‘* He came to himeelf’’ at last. The 
spell was broken. He began to remember 
his father’s house. It was far away, and 
he blushed for very shame as he reflected 
on what he once was, and what he had 
become ; but he remembered that the 
servants — the hired servants even — had 
‘* bread enough and to spare,’’ while he, 
a son, was perishing with hunger. He 
would arise and go back to hié father. He 
would go just as he was, and beg only a 
servant’s place in the home of his birth. 

So he returned, broken-hearted and con- 
trite. He cume in sight of the well-re- 
membered home. No one would know 
him, he thought, a beggar in his rags. 
But the father’s eyes were looking out 
from the window, and the father’s heart 
guve a great throb of compassion as he 
recognized the form of his long-lost boy. 
In a single glance he read the story of his 
sinful wanderings. And he does not wait 
for his way ward son to come to the thresh- 
old. He does not prepare a set speech of 
cold upbraiding or still colder welcome. 
No, he is out of the house in an instant, 
and running as fast as his aged limbs will 
carry him. And now they meet, and the 
father’s arms are around the prodigal, and 
his lips are telling in their own silent but 
pathetic language how constant the fa- 
ther’s heart has been during all these years. 
And the poor boy begins the confession 
which he had rehearsed to himself in the 
far country: ‘ Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and in thy sight, and am 
no more worthy;to be called thy son.’’ But 
he is not allowed to say the whole of it. 
Before he has time to articulate, ‘‘ Make 
me as one of thy hired servants,’’ the 
father is calling for the best robe to put on 
him, a ring for his hand and shoes for his 
feet, and servants are hastening to kill the 
fatted calf and spread the merry feast. 


lll Expository 


ll. A certain man — representing God, 
the Almighty Father. “ The two parties 
standing in the toreground of the parabolic 
mirror are the scribes and Pharisees as the 
elder son, the publicans and sinners as the 
younyer ; all Jews, all belonging to God’s 
family ’’ (Alford). The parable may, how- 
ever, be extended so as to make the elder 
son represent the Jews and the younger the 
Gentiles. * Strictly speaking, both the sons 
here sketched are lost — the one through 
the unrighteousness which degrades him, 
the other through the self-righteousness 
which blinds him ”’ (Van Oosterzee). 


12. The younger— the more easily influ- 
enced ot thetwo. The portion of goods — 
one half of what would come to the elder 
son (Deut. 21:16}. Trench explains this 
unfilial demand as “the expression of 
man’s desire to be independent ot God, to 
be a God to himselt (Gen. 3: 5), and to lay 
out his life according to his own will and 
pleasure.” Divided uato them — indicat- 
ing a compliance on God’s part, based on 
man’s free will. If aman thinks there is 
anything better than to dwell at home with 
the Heavenly Father, he is permitted to 
make the trial. 


The sinner’s :.emand is, ‘Give me my portion 
of goods ;” the Christian’s prayer is ** Give me 
day by day my daily bread” (Abbott). — He 
will let the young man discover, by bitter expe- 
rience, the folly of his request. Such is the deal- 
ing of God. He has constituted man a spiritual 
being, that is,a being with a will; and when 
His service no longer appears a perfect free- 
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dom, and man promises himself something 
better elsewhere, he is allowed to make the tri). 
He shall discover, and, if need be, by most pain. 
ful proof, that the only true freedom is freedo: 
in God; that to depart from Him is not to throw 
off the yoke, but to exchange a light yoke for q 
heavy one, and one gracious master for a thoy 
sand imperious tyrants and lords (Trench). 


13. Not many days after— not immediate. 
ly ; there was a pause before the departure, 
He must have reflected that he had now in 
his hand the capital tor a sate and honor. 
able business, the vantage-ground from 
which to enter on a useful and successfy] 
life. For a day or two he seems to have felt 
it, but the seductive attractions ot licentious 
pleasure were too much ior him. “ The 
apostasy of the heart often runs before the 
apostasy of the life.”” Gathered all to. 
gether. — This seems to mean the deliber- 
ate gathering-up of a sinner’s energies and 
powers in the wilful purpose of spending 
them for himselt alone. A far country. — 
Asinner desires to get as far from God as 
possible. Wasted — misused his powers. 
** The worldly life is always a wastetul lite ; 
he that gathers not with Christ scattereth 
abroad ; and he that gathers not for eternity, 
lives unsavingly and dies a pauper” (Ab 
bott), Riotous — Both in Latin and in 
Greek the original word expresses “ the 
utmost abandonment of character ; and is, 
in fact, the original of the word ‘sot’” 
(Whedon). 


Do you see that young man of high spirits and 
assured mien, full of generous impulses, carried 
away by a thoughtless enthusiasm, for whom 
almost everybody has a good word, about whom 
there can be many tales told of his quick and 
graceful courtesy, and of the money that he has 
equandered in gifts of romantic generosity? A 
little gay, to be sure, men say, but he is so good- 
hearted; he is no man’s enemy but his own. He 
would not hurt a worm ; he will be sureto see 
his folly, and it will be all right with him by 
and by. Ah! that is he, the very embodiment 
of the younger son before us (W. M. Punshon). 


14. Spent all—squandered ail. Famine. 
— This was an untortunate addition to his 
woes. The sinner can never torecast either 
the consequences of the prodigal expendi- 
ture of his powers, or the possible emergen- 
cies which may arise at the moment he dis- 
covers himself beggared by his folly. In 
want — conscious emptiness of soul ; “ an 
aching void ; a famine of truth and love, 








Spring Medicine 

There is no other season when good 
Medicine is so much needed as in the 
Spring. 

The blood is impure, weak and 
Impoverished—a condition indicated 
by pimples and other eruptions on the 
face and body, by deficient vitality, 


loss of appetite, lack of strength, and 
want of animation. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Muke the blood pure, vigorous and 
rich, create appetite, give vitality, 
strength and animation, and cure 
all eruptions. Have the whole family 
begin to take them today. 

“ Hood's Sarsaparilla has been used in 
our family for some time, and always with 
good results. Last spring I was all run 
down and got a bottle of it, and as usual 
received great benefit.” Mise Brviax 
Borcgr, Stowe, Vt. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia prom‘ves te 
eure and keeps the promise. 
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and ot all whereby the spirit of man lives” 
(Trench). 


15. Joined himself — fastened himself, 
as a sort of parasite — so the original word 
implies. Feed swine.— The swineherd was 
regarded as an unclean character, holding 
the same position among men that the 
swine does among animals. He was not 
allowed to enter the temple, or even to go 
near it. ‘Cursed is he who teeds swine,’’ 
was a Jewish malediction. 


16. Would fain, etc. — Two interpreta- 
tions are given of this passage: 1. That he 
would have “ filled his belly ’’ had he been 
allowed to, but he was not; 2. That he 
would have “ filled his belly’ and did, 
only that such food did not really * fill his 
belly,’ that is, did not satisty his raging 
hunger. An immortal man cannot truly 
teed on swine’s food. Husks — horn-shaped 
pods of the carob tree, sometimes called 
‘Si. John’s bread.” Pliny speaks of them 
as the tood of pigs. No man gave — either 
these pods, or proper, satisfying food, ac- 
cording to which of the above interpreta- 
tions is adopted. 


17. Came to himself.— He had been 
‘* beside himself.”” Sin isa madness. Says 
Alford: ** The most dreadiul torment of the 
lost will be this coming to themselves when 
too late tor repentance.’”’ He said, —‘' In 
this and the succeeding verses every ele- 
ment in the experience of a true repentance 
is clearly traced: Consciousness of sin, res- 
olution ot repentance, abandonment of sin, 
return to God, confession to Him without 
palliation or excuse, consecration to His 
service” (Abbott), Hired servants — 
either those who serve God in the spirit of 
bondage or those who, like the Gentiles, 
were regarded as adopted members of the 
tamily. As a Jew the younger son has “a 
natural-born sonship.” Perish with hun- 
ger — self-destroyed. It was his own fault 
that he, a son, should find himself starving, 
while the servants reveled in abundance. 


18, 19. I will arise — an act of volition, 
repentance passing into action. I have 
sinned, — Confession is a sign of true hu- 
mility and of repentance. Against heaven 
—R. V., “unto heaven.” Before thee 
(R. V., “in thy sight’’).— Says Abbott: 
‘‘ The sense of sin against God swallows up 
all other and lesser thoughts of sin.’”? No 
more worthy — a true statement ; he had 
wickedly forteited the privileges ot sonship. 
Make me as one, etc. — He felt he de- 
served nothing better — hardly even that. 


20. He arose, — *‘ The tenderness of the 
father’s heart would not have saved the son 
trom dying of famine, a miserable swine- 
herd, if he had not arisen and gone to his 
father’? (Whedon). Great way off.— Prob- 
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ably as he drew near he felt so ashamed 
that his steps lingered. His father saw 
him — was probably watching daily for his 
return. Ran —‘ God maketh greater haste 
to the sinner than the sinner doth to God ”’ 
(Farindon). Kissed him —the sign not 
merely of affection, but also ot peace and 
reconciliation (Gen. 33:4; 2 Sam. 14: 338). 
He “ kissed the past into forgettulness ” 
(Wm. M. Taylor). 


21,22. The son said, etc. — The tather’s 
love was too much tor him. He could not 
finish the confession, could not ask to be 
made a hired servant as he had proposed to 
do. Bring forth — R. V. adds the word 
* quickly.” Best robe — not the old gar- 
ments which he had worn while at home, 
but the robe reserved for the most honored 
guests. The sinner’s “filthy rags” are 
stripped off when he returns to God, and 
“the best robe,’’ the “ robe ot righteous- 
ness,” is thrown around ‘him. Ring... 
shoes.— The seal ring and shoes were signs 
ot his being a free man, and not a slave. 
Thus he was more than reinvested with the 
privileges which he had forteited. 


23,24. The fatted calf — the particular, 
reserved delicacy of the house. Nothing is 
too choice tor the happy tather to bestow 
upon the returned wanderer. Was dead — 
in trespasses and sins ; an exile from his 
father’s house, and to all intents lost to the 
family circle at home. His return was like 
a resurrection. 


IV Illustrative 


I might speak also of your perpetual irri- 
tations, your fits of anger, your animosities, 
your jealousies, your gloomy hypochon- 
driac fears. These all, at the bottom, are 
the disturbances of hunger in the soul. 
How certainly is the child irritable when it 
is hungry! Even the placidity of infancy 
vanishes when the body is ravening tor 
food. So it is with man. He is irritable, 
flies to fits of passion, loses self-govern- 
ment, simply because the placid state of 
satisfaction is wanting in his higher nature. 
He is out of rest because of his immortal 
hunger. Three-quarters of the ill. nature of 
the world is caused by the tact that the soul 
without God is empty, and so out of rest. 
We charge it, more often than justice re- 
quires, to some tault of temperament ; but 
there is no temperament that would not be 
quieted and evened by the tullness of God 
(Bushnell). 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 





GREATER AMERICA. By Archibald R. Col- 
guboun, F. R.G.S. Harper & Brothers: New 
York. Price, $2.50, net. 

One is a little disappointed in this book, 
although it bas many excellences and will 
be read with no little advantage. Thesubject 
is an ambitious one, and raises large expec- 
tations which are not quite fulfilled. It 
gives one the impression of being some- 
what too hurriedly prepared — not quite so 
thoroughly studied as it should have been. 
An attempt is made to treat America — 
that is, the United States — from the stard- 
point of her recent evolution into a world 
power and to deal with the many outlying 
questions which come up in connection 
with these much-.expanded interests — 
‘* Americans in the Tropics,” the “* Control 
ot the Caribbean,” ‘‘ America and Coloni- 
zation,” “ Pacific Expansion,’’ “ Canada 
and Pan-Americanism,’’ “ Asia in Trans- 
tormation,” *‘ Foreign Relations.” These 
are great topics. They are handled sympa- 
thetically and with wide knowledge. But 
the style must be called commonplace, 
certainly not of the best, and one misses 
quite often — what perhaps one has no 
right to look for —a statesman's grasp of 
situations. The book is so good that one 
wishes it were a little better and more sat- 
isfying. The many maps add much, and 
he who peruses the volume will have an 
enhanced idea of the present greatness of 
this country and its stil) greater future. He 
will also have the advantage — not a small 
one — of seeing how these American ques- 
tions look to a very intelligent and triend- 
ly, yet candid-speaking British critic of our 
institutions and policies. He advocates, 
oi course, a close alliance between the two 
great English-speaking countries, bids us 
look out sharply for Germany and Russia, 
and thinks Canada’s tuture is best secured 
as part of a iederated Greater Britain. 
TOLSTOY THE MAN. Ey Edward A. Steiner. 

The Outlook Co.: New York. Price, $1 50, net. 

An enthusiastic disciple, professor of ap- 
plied Christianity in Iowa College, who 
spent several months in Russia under the 
commission of the Outlook tor the express 
purpose of obtaining material for this book, 
tells here, in good readable fashion, the 
results of his caretul investigation. Fifteen 
well. selected illustrations help to deepen 
the impression. The reader will get a 
pretty complete, and doubtless correct, idea 
not only of the man Tolstoy, but of his 
writings and teachings. He will under- 
stand them better than before he read the 
book, though he may not be any more 
drawn to them. That will depend. He 
can hardly help admitting that the great 
Russian holds a large amount of truth, and 
is in many respects a splendid character ; 
but he will not, probably, be ready — at 
least we should hope not — to receive all 
that is tanght. The doctrine of absolute 
non-resistance is with him fundamental. 
Over and over again he says: “* Force must 
never be used, even in the suppression of 
evil.’’ To the question how a state or 
society can exist without the use of force, 
he has no consistent or satisfactory answer, 
and does not trouble himself regarding it. 
That chaos would come again and direst 
anarchy, i! his counsel were followed, seems 
to be no concern of his. Indeed, he does 
not hesitate to call himself an anarchist, 
though of course he does not go with those 
who hold to the destruction of the present 
system by violence. He says: ‘“* The words, 
‘Christian State,’ have about as much 
meaning as ‘ hot ice.’ Either there is no 
Christianity, or there is no State.”’ He 
insists on physical labor as the one thing, 
and calls all who live by their brains “‘ so 
cial parasites.’”’ He denies that patriotism 
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is a virtue, and considers the single life the 
ideal one, even if so the whole human race 
ceases to exist. From these quotations it 
is readily seen what a note of exaggeration 
there is in about everything he says, al- 
though there seems to be no doubt that he 
means to see and tell the truth. He cer- 
tainly distorts it, although it may be un- 
consciously ; and it is very clear that he is 
in no respects a safe leader. He is an 
agnostic in regard to the person of Jesus, 
and takes the wildest, most unwarrantable 
liberty in the interpretation of His precepts. 
His books have been translated into all the 
languages spoken among civilized people, 
and there is no doubt of his large influence. 
The German aud the French journals count 
him as the first in the list of the most cele- 
brated living men. A recent and somewhat 
inaccurate compilation .of the books and 
articles to be classed under “‘ Tolstoyana ” 
numbers more than 4,000. He has uttered, 
let us treely admit, many fine things. For 
instance, he says: ** The whole aim of lite 
is self-sacrificing labor tor others ;’’ and, 
‘* It is the business of every man to do the 
will ot Him that sent him into the world.” 
But he bas said, also,so many things that 
would increase the evil of the world if car- 
ried out, that his influence cannot be con- 
sidered an unqualified good. Prof. Steiner 
does not try to sum it up jadicially, does 
not analyze and criticise very much, but is 
mainly occupied with praise and descrip- 
tion, explanation and defence. 

HE THAT EATETH BREAD WITH ME By H.A. 
Mitchell Keays. McClure, Phillips & Co.: 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

This book deserves, we think, high com- 
mendation. As astudy of the extremely 
important divorce problem, it is far more 
satisfactory than Thomas Dixon’s sensa- 
tional and lurid ** The One Woman,” which 
in some respects it rather resembles. In 
each case a woman of sensual beauty and 
fleshly charm bewitches the husband, steal- 
ing his affection from one every way no- 
bler. In each case the wronged wife is 
true to her marriage vows, refuses, in spite 
of the bitter provocation, to let go her hold 
on the taithless one, and finally wins him 
back to his better self and to duty. : But at 
several points the present author has man- 
aged very delicate and -difficult situations 
more.skillfully, and one reads this volume 
with the feeling that the subject is handled 
in the only possible way. Pathos and 
power, emotiona] strength, and profound 
intellectual analysis characterizait. Kath- 
arine Mackemer comes very near to being 
a saint — indeed, the name fully belongs to 
her. The way iu which she battles for her 
husband’s soul, wrestling with the invisi- 
ble powers of darkness, Calling ever to the 
good in him across thedim spacesin the 
unanswering silence, hedging him about 
with all that is finest and purest in her 
thought, with a faithin her power to reach 
him, sometimes taltering, but persisting 
till it approaches the ultimate patience ot 
God, suffering tor him without complaint, 
accepting her mutilated life, accepting, too, 
the demands of righteousness in the uni- 
verse and the necessity that where sin is 
there should be atoning pain, fully recog- 
nizing the rights of the other woman, try- 
ing to save her, too, as well as the man, 
conquering all obstacles by love, marching 
through the valley ot humiliation to the 
sublime heights of settled peace, by the 
beauty of a great forgiveness winning a 
great redemption, out of supreme anguish 
reaching supreme ecstasy —all this renders 
the volume one of unusual power. Deep 
lessons of life are here. We are taught that 
all which is loftiest and most enduring 
springs from the discipline of pain, which 
we can hardly be expected to covet, but 
which, if we are wise, we shall welcome 
when God in His great mercy sends it to 
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break up our easy-going content and fit us 
tor greater things. We are shown what is 
really worth living for and dying for, and 
bow lasting good comes ont of temporary 
evil. The rich reward of taith and patience 
and love has rarely been so well illustrated, 
and the precious ministry of sorrow, to- 
gether with the inevitable punishment of 
sin. Incidentally the church is roundly 
and rightly scored for its too trequent 
treacherous subserviency to custom and 
law and society and money when it shame- 
fully puts the seal of its approval on mani- 
fest villainy and wrong-doing by remarry- 
ing adulterers and adulteresses. The cler- 
gymen who so disgrace themselves ought 
to be unsparingly denounced, until there is 
created such a sentiment as will make the 
thing impossible. If Law prostitutes itselt 
to make wrong-doing easy, the church 
must in no way sanction it. 

THE GROWING PAsTOoR. By James G. K. Me. 
Clure. The Winona Publishing Co. : Chicago. 
Price, 50 cents, net. 

This brief, unpretentious book, which 
giorifies the pastorate, will help many a 
humble, hardworking shepherd of the 
flock to see the greatness of his calling. 
The pastor’s physical, intellectual, and 
Spiritual life is taken up in successive 
chapters ; then the helps to a pastor’s spir- 
itual life, the advantages of a continued 
pastorate, and other allied topics. Among 
the dangers threatening the pastor’s spirit- 
ual life the author mentions the tendency 
to depend too much on machinery, to esti- 
mate success by numbers, to be discour- 
aged,and to minimizes the value of little 
occasions. He does not think that there is 
any special danger to the pastor’s spiritual 
life ** from doubt about the mission of the 
Bible.” ‘* The Bible is seen in a new light, 
but that light, instead of minimizing the 
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value and beauty of the Bible, magnifies 
its value and beauty. Pastors were never 
so sure of the adaptation of the Bible to the 
ends it has in mind. They may interpret 
many of its teachings from a different view- 
point than they once did, but that new 
view-point is a larger and truer conception 
ot the God in whose light alone they can 
see light; and thus the Bible is more au- 
thoritative and more clearly infallible in 
its mission than ever. A changed empha- 
sis and an altered proportion in the teach- 
ings of the Bible give opportunity fora 
gladder development of the spiritual lile.”’ 
THE COMPULSION OF LOVE. By Rev. William 

KF, Anderson, D. D., of the New York Con- 

ference. Jennings & Pye.: Cincinnati. Price, 

50 cents. 

Thoroughly’ studied, carefully phrased, 
instinet with life, instructive, stimulating, 
these sermons come well up toward the 
ideal of such productions. Each of the 
eight is worth reading. Excellent thoughts 
and compact statements abound. In speak- 
ing on “The Authority for the Preacher ”’ 
and ‘The Authority in the Preacher,” tke 
author finds the former in the words of our 
Lord, and the latter in a deep, rich portion 
ot the divine life. The sermon on ‘ Meth- 
odism’s Responsibility to the Kingdom of 
God,” delivered betore the New York 
Preachers’ Meeting, Jan. 28, 1904, con- 
cludes the volume, and is especially valu- 
able. He considers that our grave respon- 
sibility grows out of three things— the 
greatness of Methodism’s history, its high 
ideals, its advantageous relation to present- 
day liteand thought. He accounts the ideals 
to ve foar — evangelistic, ethical, theolog- 
ical, and higher lite, which would better 
have been called spiritual. He thinks the 
deliverance in the Discipline concerning 
amusements would better be made strong- 
ly advisory rather than harshly mandato- 
ry. Hegives a number o! quotations trom 
Wesley showing that “it Methodism is 
to be true to the theological ideal of its 
founder there will be little room within 
our borders tor heresy trials and heresy 
hunters. Guod Methodists will be engaged 
in better business.’”’ The other sermons 
here gathered are on ‘“ Immortality,” 
‘Pore and Undefiled Religien,’”’ ‘** The 
Helping Stars,” “Ths Climax of Lite,” 
and *“* The Answer to Life’s Problems.”’ 
YOUNG, AMNAIGA 15 TaR BAND Oe 

Sanborn. James H. West Co.: Boston. Price, 

75 cents. . 

This is a somewhat humorous and rather 
clever skit, with a very pronounced polit- 
ical mission, intended to open the eyes of 
the people otf America to what the author 
regards as the tatal mistake they made 
when they launched out on the sphere of 
world politics and took their place among 
the great nations as a world- power instead 
ot confining all their energies to their own 
boundaries and interests. No expansion 
for this man, no recognition of duties 
abroad; his mind is wholly provincial. 
Those ot similar sentiments — happily not 
a very large number, though they make 
much noise and count themselves the only 
righteous — will greatly enjoy reading 
these pages. The President is taken off 
under the name of Colonel Gorgon, and no 
end ot ridicule is poured out upon Great 
Britain, the retorming work she has done 
in the world, and her welcoming of the 
United States to similar efforts for the up- 
litting ot humanity. Nothing very com- 
mendable can be said about the poetry of 
the book, and with the sentiments we 
totally disagree. 

Se eae Tene Maeaulinn Co; Hew 

York. Price, $1.2. 

The second title is, ‘‘ A War Time Com- 
edy, with a Tragic Interlude.” Miss Fanny 
Glen, the “ little traitor,” is a nurse in 
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Charleston during the Civil War. The 
tragedy is the destruction of the ‘‘ Housa- 
tonic,” a United States sloop-of-war block- 
ading the harbor, by a torpedo boat, the 
* David,” which carried down all who 
were on board it when the torpedo was 
discharged — an actual occurrence. The 
humorous element is not large, but consists 
of a puzzling situation in which Miss Glen 
and the hero, Lieut. Sempland, find them- 
selves in the last chapter. Mr. Brady 
knows how to tell a story, and his readers 
have no difficulty in keeping awake. 

THE SToRY OF KING SYLVAIN AND QUEEN 
AIMEE. By Margaret Sherwood. The Mac- 
millan Co.: New York. Price, $1 50. 

In the far. oft days ot old this King and 
Queen ran away trom court that they might 
win some liberty and make each other’s 
acquaintance and live near to nature’s 
heart. The various adventures that betell 
them are narrated in a quaint, antique 
style. Itis a very prettily told story, and 
leaves a good taste in the mouth. 

THE VIicTORY Lirk. By J. W. Mahood. Jen- 
nings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, 50 cents. 

A well-known, successtul evangelist has 
put together, in twelve chapters, counsels 
for young converts. It supposes a weekly 
converts’ class, one chapter to be taken up 


each week. There are, with each lesson, 
memory verses to be recited, and there is a 
Bible character to be studied. The general 
designation is a happy one, and the chap- 
ters take up such practical themes as 
*“*Prayer,” ‘ Praise,” ‘ Faith,” ‘* Love,’’ 
**Obedience,” ‘“ Courage,” * Zeal,’”’ ** Pur. 
ity,” ** Power,’’ “Suffering,” ‘ Selt Sacri- 
fice,’ ‘** Temperance.’’ The advice is thor- 
oughly sound, there are plenty of illus- 
trative anecdotes, the spirit is excellent, 
and, indeed, the whole book is well adapted 
to do much good. 





Magazines 





— The World’s Work for May has its usual 
bewildering program of intensely interesting 
and copiously illustrated articles very difficult 
to get throughin a shorttime. Someof them 
are as follows: “Can Labor Unions be De- 
stroyed?” “Our Enormous Pension Roll,” 
“The Stability of Political Parties,” “ Profes- 
sional Training for Business,” “ Cotton Again 
King,’ ** The Day’s Work of the Mayor of New 
York,” ** From Coast to Coast in an Automo- 
bile,” ‘Our Problem in St. Domingo.”’ (Double 
day, Page & Co : New York.) 


— McClure’s for May has no Standard Oil 
section, but the editor announces that the sub- 
ject will be resumed in the June and July num- 
bers. Geo. Maddeu Martin begins a continued 
story called “The House of Fulfilment.” 
Thomas Nelson Page gives the third and con- 
cluding paper on “ The Negro.” (S. S. McClure 
Co. : New York.) 


—— Pearson's for May has the ‘‘ Wreck of the 
Shipbuilding Trust,” by Henry George, Jr., 
“The Charge of Roman Nose,” by Cyrus Town 
send Brady, and “ Nast in the Garibaldian 
Campaign,” by Albert Bigelow Paine. There 
are, besides, a number of taking stories. (Pear- 
son Publishing Co.: New Yor«.) 


— Leslie’s Monthly for May displays at some 
length the worsk of the artists at the Louisiara 
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Purchase Exhibition, describes the “ World’s 
Roughbest Riding at Cheyenne,” illustrates the 
“Coming of tbe Immigrants or Imported 
Americans,” “San Domingo,” the “ Silent 
Forces of Congress,” and “ Cardinal Gibbons.” 
(Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly : New York.) 


— The April number of Out West takes up 
Samoa for abundant illustration, also “ Across 
the Sierras on Horseback,” and the « Eucaly pts 
of the Southwest.” (Oat West Magazine Com- 
pany: Los Angeles, Cal.) 


— The Records of the Past for March con- 
siders the “Cavate Dwellings of Cappadocia,” 
the “Shell Heaps of British Columbia,” and 
‘“ The Beetle that Influenced a Nation,” mean- 
ing by this last the scarab which is so promi- 
nent among the antiquities of Egypt. (Records 


of the Past Exploration Society : 215 Third St., 
S. E., Washington.) 


—— The Bibliotheca Sacra for April publishes 
President Klivi’s address before the Boston 
Labor Union. Other articles are on “‘ Author- 
ity and the Pulpit,” ‘Park’s Theological Sys- 
tem,” « Augustine as an Exegete,” and ‘‘ The 
Law of Veracity.” (Bibliotheca Sacra Com- 
pany: Oberlin, O.) 


—— The special feature of the May number of 
Country Life in America is a profusely illus- 
trated paper by Ernest Thompson Seton upon 
‘* Stories on the Tree Trunks,” in which we are 
taught how to understand the records of wild 
life made by tooth and claw. Most ofthe num- 
ber is given up this month to outdoor life in the 
line of sports and summer homes, opening with 
an account, by A. Radclyffe Dugmore, of his 
“ First Salmon,” illustrated with photographs 
by the author. “Ten Days in Camp,” by B. E. 
Wood, will prove invaluable to men who are 
contemplating that sort of outing. “A Camera 
Hunter’s Vacation’’ was spent in Florida. 
* The Delightful Art of Uanosing” is delight- 
fully described. * The Evolutioa of a Mountain 
Home” tells how a family of three bought a 
five hundred-acre farm (including two build- 
ings, @ sawmill, and a trout stream) for two 
dollars an scre, and how the summer camp 
grew into a permanent home full of the indi- 
viduality of its owners. “ A Mountain-Climb- 
ing Vacation” was spent in the Rockies, a 
large double-page photograph of the Rocky 
Mountain Goat in his native wilds accom pany- 
ing the article. (Doubleday, Page & Co.: New 
York.) 


— Photo Era for April presents its readers 
with a series of pictures showing some of the re- 
cent achievements of leading German photog- 
rapbers. A very effective landscape by Hugo 
Henneberg, of Vienna, is given as a frontis 
piece, with landscapes and portraits following 
by Nicola Perscheid of Leipzig, Bruno Wiehbr 
of Dresden, Hans Watzek of Vienna, Otto 
Erbardt of Coswig,and Erwin Raupp of Dres- 
den. The editor says: “In choosiog Perscheid as 
a representative of the best schoo! of German 
photography, we have taken a man who goes to 
neitnuer extreme in the matter of sbarpness. La 
fact, it would be difficult to fiund in Germany, 
France, or even England, a photographer who 
goes to the exiremes consistently adopted bya 
number of those who claim to lesd pictorial 
photography in America.” Among the topics 


treated this month are: “Cioud Formations 
and Photography,” “Substances which Devel- 
op without Alkali,’ “On Using Kodoid 


Piates,” “ Unal as a Developer for Bromide Pa- 
per,” etc. (Pooto Era Publishing Co. : 170 Sum- 
mer St., Boston.) 
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W. F. M. S. CONFERENCE IN 
SOUTH INDIA 
MRS. RACHEL BAKER. 


HE 19th annual session of the W. F. 
M. Society was held in Bangalore, 
Mysore Province, India, Jan. 27 to Feb. 1. 
Two daily sessions were held. After eight 
years’ absence I am again in dear old 
India, and oh! what marvelous progress 
“the taith of our fathers” has made! 
Surely we ought to take a fresh hold upon 
all the wonderful promises of God, you in 
the home land and we in heathen lands, and 
press forward to take the “I will give the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.’ I wish you could have had the 
privilege ot hearing the reports and talks 
of these noble, self-denying women, many 
of them away from all civilization, with 
no one who can sympathize with them or 
advise them, except once a year, when all 
meet in Annual Conference. 

Now listen to Miss Harvey, of Raipur, as 
she tells ot the love of God making its way 
into the heart of some poor, sin- burdened 
soul, of the changed life and the comfort 
she becomes to all in the mission ; also hear 
her story of the poor little child of leprous 
parents sent to her. Now Miss Wells is 
talking of the great work going on in 
Vikerabad, among her girls, and the heart 
thrills with joy when Miss Woo: speaks of 
the work in Hyderabad, of shut-up 
women hearing the sweet story of old and 
ot the school in the city. It is indeed en- 
couraging to hear Mrs. Ernsbergar tell of 
the work in Raichur. Slowly but surely 
the Word is gaining power, and by and by 
there will be rejoicing, for the time is ap- 
proaching when they shall come “ bring- 
ing in the sheaves.”’ Oh, it is hard working 
in these lonely places! If it were not for 
the tact that God called and sent us out to 
these hungry souls, and that His love fills 
our hearts, would we stay ? Miss Stephens 
ot Madras gives a glowing account of battle 
and victory. The Lord has gained a great 
and wonderful victory in Kolar, where, 
under the brave leadership of Miss Fisher, 
women go forth to do and dare, and under 
the skillful hand of Miss Maskell schools 
are springing up in many villages and 
children and young people are learning to 
read and sing the sweet story of Jesus and 
His love. Hundreds hear the Gospel every 
day — mothers in the home, children in the 
school, and many in the streets listen to 
her and her assistant, also Bible women. 
But over all a cloud is cast, for Miss Grace 
Woods has been transferred from Kolar. 
All love her, for she worked faithfully for 
the Master. How Miss Fisher can do with- 
out her, we know not. We only hope she 
will not break down. Orphanage, schools, 
and widows under the care of this one 
woman! God give her the strength ! 


Kolar, India. 





President Roosevelt 


HE mystery is how and when the 
President of the United States finds 

time ior the voluminous, multifarious 
reading that forms an appreciative portion 
of his daily lite. I gather that the secret 
lies in using up odd ten minutes and quar- 
ters of an hour, with occasional awaken- 
ing at three o’clock in the morning to 
find a book fortuitously by his bedside. 
Karly in the conversation the President 
startled me by quoting Solomon Peel, the 
attorney who plays a casual part in the 
histuny of Mr. Pickwiék. From Peel to 
Pliny is a farcry in the alphabet, as are 
the references in literature. The President 
was equal to both. [t must not be sup- 
posed from this rough manner of telling 
the story that either Pliny or Peel was ob- 
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trusively dragged into the conversation 
whether by head or by heels. Each refer- 
ence served to illustrate a turn in the con- 
versation, and was followed by others 
equally happy. 

Keenly observant, swift and accurate 
judge of character, the President has a way 
of summing up the qualities of a public 
man. Of the German Emperor he re- 
marked: “If he had been born an Ameri- 
can citizen, on however low asocial scale, 
he would bave come to be boss of his 
ward.”’ 

One indispensable quality necessary to 
the making of a successtul President of the 
United States is a strong physical con- 
stitution and tireless energy. There are 
perhaps few harder worked men in the 
world. Other rulers of great States are 
hedged about by carefully devised, per- 
emptorily executed ordinances of privacy. 
In the United States all men are equal, 
and have an inalienable right to intrude 
on the private lite of the President. Three 
times a week the populace invade the 
White House, pass in long line through its 
rooms to shake hands with the President, 
ask him how he’s getting on, and how his 
family tare. This is merely by the way. 
There are recurring epochs, such as the 
Fourth of July, when he suffers this disci- 
pline by the hour. 

This quaint exuberance of national teel- 
ing is a sort of excrescence on a year’s 
work. The daily round of toil, beginning 
early in the morning and continuing till 
nearly midnight, is of itself sufficient to 
break down the most buoyant spirit, the 
strongest physique. On the day of our 
visit the President, detained by urgent 
public business, kept luncheon waiting a 
quarter of an hour. When it was over, 
leading the way to the room upstairs, 
formerly the cabinet council chamber of 
Presidents, he was intercepted by news 
that the ministers of two Continental 
States were awaiting audience. The cere- 
mony did not last long, and Mr. Roosevelt 
was back again in inexhaustible spirits, 
bubbling with good humor, insistent, as if 
he had nothing else in the world to do, 
upon showing his guests the treasures of 
his private room. 

Among the pictures on the wall is a large 
sketch by the German Emperor, in which 
with .his own hand he had drawn to scale 
every ship in the American Navy. This 
example of patient industry bears the 
Emperor’s sign manual, and was given to 
the President by Prince Henry on his 
recent visit to the United States. — HENRY 
W. Lucy, in Cornhill Magazine. 





New Crusade Against Consumption 


ROBABLY no better result has been 
accomplished by the Tuberculosis 
Exposition, recently held in Baltimore, 
than the expert education it afforded the 
public regarding the nature and menace ot 
the dread disease and the best methods for 
its treatment and cure. That was a valu- 
able and instructive address of Dr. Law- 
rence F. Flick, of the Phipps Institute, 
Philadelphia, who showed how, especially 
among the poor, tuberculosis develops into 
a “family disease,” in that the home be- 
comes saturated with the germs, and even 
when the family is broken up, the old 
turniture will convey the germs in a highly 
developed state. It was appropriately 
pointed out by Dr. William Osler that it 
would be well,in order to reduce tuber- 
culosis, to get control of the tenement 
houses and the sweat shops, where the 
disease lurks. The statistical exhibits, no 
less than the public addresses, seem to 
have been of the most informing type. 
Race, age, sex, occupation, heredity, mar- 





riage, food and drink, dwellings, wages, 
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labor conditions, etc., in relation to tuber. 
culosis, were all demonstrated by Object 
lesson in a telling, practical way. Among 
the mostjinteresting exhibits, one may be- 
lieve, were those of state and municipa} 
prophylaxis, illustrating the great activity 
ot boards of health in the modern crusade 
against tuberculosis, and of modern Sana. 
torium lite, especially in Germany, where 
the sanatorium bas become a government- 
al appurtenance, and restores annually 
large numbers of consumptives to the 
ranks of wage-earners. 

There was great encouragement for the 
anti-tuberculosis crusaders in the New 
York exhibit which showed a felicitous re- 
duction, through the modern Sanitary meth- 
ods, of the death rate trom tuberculosis 
from 4.27 in 1881 to 2.29 a thousand in 1902, 

Simultaneously with the tuberculosis 
exposition has come the timely and valu- 
able “Handbook on the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis,” issued by the New York 
Charity Organization Society, embodying 
the first year’s work of the New York come 
mittee on the prevention of tuberculosis, 
which emphasizes the prime essentials of 
proper care, including right tood and 
rest, good air, abstention trom stimulants 
and trom tobacco, allays needless alarm 
as to fear of contagion from those afflicted, 
yet, rightly, insists on the isolation of such 
as are really a source of danger to the 
community. New York provides another 
helpful suggestion, too, in the worthy 
movement now on foot there, called the 
“Vanderbilt clinic,’ which consists of a 
corps of visiting nurses, who call regularly 
upon a certain number of patients within 
their care. These nurses keep a tabulated 
report of the progress of the disease and 
furnish medicines, tonics, or even nutri- 
tious food where absolute poverty de. 
mands it. In many cases, through sub- 
stantial financial backing, the clinic 
secures more suitable work for the suffer- 
er than his present employment, and the 
practical interest and Sympathy thus 





SOAKED IN COFFEE 
Until too Stiff to Bend Over 


“When I drank coffee 1 often had sick 
headaches, neryousness and _biliousness 
much of the time, but about two years ago 
I went to visit a friend and got in the habit 
of drinking Postum. I have never touched 
coffee since, and the result has been that I 
have been entirely cured of all my stomach 
and nervous trouble, 

** My mother was just the same way; we 
all drink Postum now, and have never had 
any other coftee in the house for two years, 
and we are all well. 

“A neighbor of mine, a great coftee 
drinker, was troubled with pains in her 
side tor years, and was an invalid. She 
was not able to do her work, and could not 
even mend clothes or do anything at all 
where she would have to bend torward. It 
she tried to do a little hard work, she would 
getsuch pains that she would have to lie 
down for the rest of the day. 

** T persuaded her at last to stop drinking 
coffee and try Postum Food Coffee, and she 
did soand has used Postum ever since ; 
the result has been that she can now do 
her work, can sit for a whole day and 
mend and can sew on the machine, and she 
never feels the least bit of pain in her side ; 
in fact, she has got well, and it shows coftee 
was the cause of the whole trouble. 

“I could also tell you about several 
other neighbors who have been cured by 
quitting coffee and using Postum in its 
place.” Name giver by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Look in each package tor the famous 
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shown enkindle in the depressed patient 
the flame of hope so essential to recovery. 
All these varied and beneficent move- 
ments seem to point the dawning of the 
day when the most deadly and most need- 
less scourge with which humanity is afflict- 
ed shall be finally overcome and banished 
forever.|— Boston Transcript. 





W. F. M. S. Notes 





— Dr. Hu King Eng had the joy of seeing 
sixteen of her patients unbind their feet during 
the past year. 

—Anumber of little girls from the blind 
school carried on py the Congregational mis- 
sion in Bombay, went to the hospital to sing on 
Christmas day. When returning one said to 
the missionary, ‘Madam Sahib, we went to 
give pleasure to others, and we received more 
than we gave.”’ 


—— Miss Adelia Palacios, sister of the delegate 
from the Mexico Conference, who is also secre- 
tary for the W. F. M. S.in Mexico Conference, 
will spend the summer in New England. 

—— All boxes or gifts for mission fields should 
be at Room 16, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, before 
May 15. Please remember that picture-cards 
are of great value. Don’t be too late for the ship- 
ments that are to gladden the little ones in far- 
away lands. 


— A report on the United Study for Missions 
may be obtained, free for postage (two cents), 
from Mrs. Small, Room 16, 36 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. 


—— The little Chinese baby born in Baldwin, 
Kansas, the daughter of Christian workers now 
in this country for study, bas been made a life 
member of the Society. Her picture will appear 
in the Children’s Missionary Friend. 


— Miss Grace Todd has been called to Cali 
fornia on account of certain duties at the Gen- 
eral Conference. and her itinerary will be sup- 
plied by different missionaries, Miss Florence 
Nichols having kindly consented to meet the 
first appointments in Vermont. 


— Mrs, Bassett, wife of the pastor at Mexico 
City, died this winter after a most distressing 
illness. To a friend sbe said, with a smile on 
her face: ‘‘ Dear Emilia, I cannot live for 
Mexico, but I can die for Mexico!” 

— A medical missionary in China writes: 
‘* The first operation that day was the removal 
of a cataract from the eye of an old man who 
had not seen for years. We recently removed 
the bandages, and the joy with which he ex- 
claimed, pointing here and there, ‘ Your clothes 
are black, you have a hat on, that man has 
whirkers,’ etc., made coming to China worth 
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Fireside gatherings and other indoor attractions 


A carefully ordered service for a refined patronage 
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while.” (See the Study leaflet for May ; topic, 
‘* Medical Work the Golden Key.’’) 


— The plague is still afflicting the soutbern 
part of China, aud some of our schools are 
broken up by its ravages. One of our good 
teachers at Hing Hwa has died from the dis- 
ease, and several of our Bible women. 


— The Young Women’s Missionary Society 
at Baldwin, Kansas, bad a membersoip con- 
test, which raised their numbers from 30 to 
over 100. The Standard Bearers also secured 75 
new members. 


— Dolls and picture-cards are wanted for the 
work in China. As the house-cleaning pro- 
ceeds, do remember that it is a good timeto 
train the children to pass on their treasures. 
Foochow, for which Miss Mae Chisholm has 
sailed, is especially needy in this line. 


—The music in the Wellesley Girls’ School 
at Naini Tal, India, is under the direction of a 
graduate from the Berlin Conservatoire, who 
makes violin work her specialty. The vocal 
teacher is also well equipped, having been a 
pupil of Mr. William Shakespeare of London. 
These attractions, with the fine new AJmira 
Hall Peirce Memorial Hall, have been the 
greatest help to our school. 


—— The pupils in the Harrison Memorial In- 
dustrial School at Tokyo are busy knitting dur- 
ing holidays and extra hours articles of com- 
fort for the soldiers — warm woolen gloves, 
socks, and vests. Through self-denial they are 
planning to add something to the fund for the 
sick and wounded. 


— AConnecticut worker writes: ‘* A Congre- 
gational lady attended our last meeting and 
went home and said that ‘for ease and interest 
Methodist methods were best.’ (Many thanks 
for the compliments, we will try to live upto 
her expectations.)” The writer adds: “She was 
surprised at seeing so many present, but I will 
tell you — it was one line in the pulpit notice 
that did it. It was this: ‘One of the ladies will 
give the cause for the present war between 
Japan and Russia.’ It roused both interest and 
curiosity. I have learned that it is not enough 
herein New England to just announce a mis- 





sionary meeting; there must be a Special to 
attract attention.” 


—— Miss Clementina Butler acknowledges the 
receipt ofan anonymous gift of ten dollars * for 
missions.” It has been’ applied to Miss Mae 
Chisholm's work in Foochow. 


—— Miss Clara Organ writes that nearly all 
ofthe older girls in the school at Shahjeban- 
pore are members of the church. Several have 
joined on probation during the year. The class- 
meetings, held each Sabbath morning after the 
Sunday school, are the place where we can do 
most for the girls. The missionary meetings 
have been maintained with interest, and the 
collection is divided between the work of Dr. 
Sheldon at Bhot and the support of 4 girl in the 
medical school. 





What is Most Needed 


E might as well argue against 
Christianity as to argue against 
revivals. The Christian religion is a reli- 
gion of revivals. The Founder of Chris- 
tianity told His disciples not to attempt to 
give His religion to the world until they 
had received power from on high. Direc- 
tions were given as to the manner in which 
they were to wait for and to receive ihis 
power. The disciples obeyed these direc- 
tions to the letter and in the spirit, and 
‘when the power came there was a revival. 
Peter stood up and preached to the multi- 
tude, and great numbers repented, be- 
lieved, and became Christians. And the 
disciples went out and began to seek ior 
the souls of men. 

When Paul was converted he became an 
evangelist, a revivalist. He went from 
city to city and trom town to town and 
held protracted meetings. Men and women 
were converted and organizod churches, 
and thus Christianity reached out over the 
empire and across the centuries. 

We need men in the churches, and reviv- 
als convert men. We need young men, 
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and revivals convert young men. We 
need a missionary spirit in the churches, 
and revivals make missionaries. We need 
more means for all our work, and revivals 
make men give. We need more faith, 
more love, more self-denial, and more real 
Christianity in our churches, and these are 
the fruits of revivals. Advance. 








THE CONFERENCES 
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NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Boston Preachers’ Meeting. — On Monday, 
Rev. W. G. Seaman, Ph. D., read a suggestive 
and stimulating paper upon “ Religious Train- 
ing.” Officers elected, April 25, were as fol- 
lows: President, C. W. Blackett ; vice-president, 
C. H. Stackpole; secretary and treasurer, Geo. 
L. Small; executive committee, Geo. F, Dur- 
gin, L. J. Birney, E. A. Blake. There will be no 
meeting on May 9 because of the meeting of 
the Evangelical Alliance. May 16, Rev. Elihu 
Grabt, recent'y returned from Palestine, will 
speak on “ Foik-lore of Modern Palestine.” 


Boston District 


Boston, Parkman St.— An enthusiastic recep- 
tion was given to the pastor, Rev. James P. 
Chadbourne, on Wednesday evening, Apri) 27. 
A welcome was extended to him by representa- 
tives of the official board, the Epworth League, 
the Sunday-school, the Ladies’ Aid, and the 
young peuple of tbe church. Vocal music, a 
quartet of brass instruments, and refreshments 
added to the pleasures. A corresponvuent 
writes: ‘*The reception was simply the expres- 
sion of the peopie’s cordial appreciation of 
their pastor, and of the grand work be is doing 
tor the church.” 


Dorchester, First Chuich.—Tbe new pastor, 
Rev. J. F. Allen, is making a very excellent im- 
pression — 80 says a8 good authority as Dr, 
Daniel Steele, a regular attendant and valuable 
helper at this church. 


Bethany, Roslindale. —This church extended 
warm greetings tothe new pastor, Rev. Il. H. 
Packard, on Wednesday evening, April 27, ata 
reception given by the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
assisted by the Epworth League and the Young 
Men's Association. Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Guttridge 


received with tbe pastor and his family. The 
severe storm prevented a large attendance, but 
the evening was very enjoyable to all who were 
present. Dr. J. W. Bosworth presided in a very 
acceptable manner. Mr. Henry W. Bowen 
spoke appropriate words of welcome in behalf 
of the various organizations of the charch, and 
Mr. Guy McLean represented the Kpworth 
League and the young people. Addresses were 
made by Rev. J. Wynne Jones of the Episcopal 


Church, and Rey. James Alexander of the Con 


gregatiooal Church. Mr. Packard responded 


with earnest and appreciative words. An at 
tractive program of entertainment followed 


consisting of vocal and instrumental music 
and readings. An exercise of welcome by five 


little giris was a pleasing feature of the evening 


Light refreshments were served by some of the 
young ladies. The chapel was beautifully deco 


rated with ferns, palms and flowering plants. 


Cambridge District 


Watertown. — Rev. C. W. Holden, the new ap- conterences, which lasted for an hour, and 
pointee, us was expected, is making a very proved to be one of the most helpful features of 


favorabie 1m pression. 


Cambridge, Harvard St.—The year has 
Opened pleasantly. On Wednesday evening a| Hudson; World Evangelism, Mr. Leon L. 


reception was tendered the pastor, Rev. Ray 


mond F. Holway. A large number were pres | and Miss Mabel Hayward, of Natick; Mercy 
ent. Ibe vestry was tastefully arranged with 


potted plants, etc., and the orchestra of the 
Y. M. C. A. rendered sweet music. Mr. and Mrs. 


R. F. Higgins assisted the p:stor and wife in re- | assisted by Dr. Butters; Junior League, Mrs. L. 
ceiving. Ibe reception was informal, and was} W. Staples; Administration, Miss Grace M, 


arranged by the Ladies’ Benevolent Society o 
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ident. Refreshments were served by the young 
ladies. Dr. E. M. Taylor, Dr. A. A. Wright, and 
Prof. M. B. Chapman were present; also Rev. 
Mr. Noyes and Rev. Mr. Terry. The Epworth 
League acted as usbers. An elegant bouquet of 
flowers was presented the pastor’s wife by. Mrs. 
G. C. W. Fuller. The work opens up pleasant 
ly, with good prospects for a successful ; ear. 
This church is honored In having two of its 
members clected as delegates to General Con 
ference — Rev. E. M. Taylor, D. D., and Mrs. 
Oliver H. Durrell. The latter is one of the 
three women in New England who receive this 
honor. At a recent observance of Decision 
Day, over one hundred membersof the Sunday- 
school signified their desire to lead the Chris- 
tian life. 


Newton Centre.— The First Church of Newton 
(Congregational), one of the old and histuric 
eburches of New England (240 years old), was 
the guest of the Newton Centre Methodist 
Episcopal Church (25 years old) at a union 
communion service last Sunday. President 
Huntington, Rev. E. M. Noyes of the Congrega- 
tional Churcb, and Dr. Cobb assisted the pastor, 
Rev. R. T. Flewelling, in the service. This act 
was in a sense a culmination of the long- 
established feeling of friendliness which bas 
existed between these two churches. The regu: 
lar Methodist Episcopal service was used, being 
printed in full on the program, and the hearty 
responses from the large audience made ita 
beautiful and memorable service. 





Cambridge District League Meeting. — The 
anpnual convention of the Cambridge District 
Epwortb League, held at Leominster, April 19 
was one of the most saccessful ever beld in the 
district. A love-feast in charge of Rev. Geo. H. 
Cheney, of Clinton, made a good opening of the 
convention and preparation for the day’s work. 
Hearty singing and earnest testimonies char- 
acterized the service. Following this camea 
platform meeting, when the address of welcome 
was given by Mr. Walter H. Lowe, president 
of the Leominster League. Mr. Wendell H. 
Brayton, of Newton Centre, responded for the 
district. There were four fifteen-minute talks 
on topics of vital importance in Epworth 
League work. Mr. Frank aA. Rowley, of Fitch- 
burg, presented “Christian Stewardship” in a 
very clear, emphatic way, based upon the Bible 
teaching on this matter. Miss Emilie Spauld- 
ing Freeman spoke on “ Methodist Reserves,’’ 
urging the importance of deaconess werk, espe- 
clally upon the young women. Mrs. Emma 
Bates Harvey spoke on“ The Junior League,’ 
putting the greatest emphasis upon the spirit- 
ual part of the work, in seeking for the conver- 
sion of the children above everything else, 
Miss Elizabeth C. Northup, of Waltham, spoke 
of “The New lepartment and its Work,” and 
presented the conference for workers to be held 
at Silver Bay, N. Y., in July. 

Rev. L. W. Adams, of Marlboro, led the after- 
noon devotional exercises. The afternoon ses- 
sion was in charge of the Spiritual department, 
Miss Daisy B. MacBrayne, of Lowell, presiding. 
Dr. Munsfield, our presiding elder, presented 
+| “Three Phases of Methodist Work in Boston,” 
speaking of the Epworth Settlement, Morgan 
Memorial, and work among Swedes, Norwe- 
+| glans, and some other foreigners. The after- 
noon address was given by Rev. Geo. S. Butters, 
of Brookline, who spoke in a very helpful and 
inspiring way along the line of spiritual] work 
in the League. 

Later in the afternoon came the department 


the program. These were in charge of district 
officers as follows: Sniritual Work, Miss Daisy 
b. MacBrayne, assisted »y Miss Grace Ela, of 


- | Dorr, assisted by Miss Northup, of Waltham, 
und Help, Miss Bertha E. Dudley, assisted by 


Miss Freeman; Literary and Social, Miss Em- 
ma C, Daggett aud Mr. Wendell H. Brayton, 


f | Saow, assisted by Dr Mansfield, Mr. Charies 





tne churca, of which Mrs. R. F. Higgins is pres- 





Holgate, of Somerville, Miss Emma Dight, of 
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Natick, and Mr. Frank A. Rowley, of Fitch- 
burg. 

A banquet was served to about four hundred 
at 5 o’clock. The following toasts were re- 
sponded to: ‘‘The Republic,” cornet solo, Miss 
Lindsay, of Leominster ;** Our Commonwealth,” 
Mrs. Charles E. Wheeler, of Hudson; ‘* Metho- 
dism,” Rev. O W. Hutchinson, of Leominster: 
‘*Apri) 19, 1775,” Miss Florence E. Lindsay, of 
Leominster; ‘Our Fifteenth Anniversary,’ 
Miss Bertha E. Dudley, of Clinton. The retiring 
president, Mr. William O. Cutler, thanked the 
district for the support it had given him, and 
introduced his successor, Mr. Wendell H. Bray- 
ton, who made a short address. 

The evening address was given by Rev. 
Franklin Hamilton, Pa. D., of Boston, on * Con- 
secrated Culture.” There was special music 
during the day by Miss Nellie Doane, Mrs. Saf- 
ford, and Mrs. Hancox. 

The Leominster League, which is the largest 
in the district, entertained the convention ina 
delightful way, sparing no pains in providing 
for the comfort and pleasure of its guests. The 
convention was the largest that has been held 
in the district, and was attended by about five 
hundred. Thirty-six of the fifty-two chapters 
in the district were represented. Fitchburg, 
First Church, had the largest delegation — 37. 
The banner chapters ure as follows: member- 
ship, Senior, Leominster, 200; Junior, First 
Churcb, Somerville, 115; amount paid to church 
expenses, First Church, Fitchburg, $233. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Wendell H. Brayton, of Newton Uentre; 
vice-presidents, Mr. C. M. Jenkins, of Somer- 
ville, Miss Kisie M. Sites, of Newton, Miss Daisy 
B. MacBrayne, of Lowell, Mrs, Candlin; secre- 
tary. Miss Grace M. Saow, of Winchester; 
treasurer, Mr. Frank A. Rowley, of Fitchburg ; 
Junior L@ague superintendent, Miss Eidora 
Leet, of L@owinster. GRACE M. SNow, 

Secretary. 


W. H. M.S8.—The serond quarterly meeting 
of the N. E. Conference Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held in First Cburcb, 
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Everett, April 6, and there was abundant evi- 
dence of ubflagging, systematic effort. Miss 
Weoster, the treasurer, reported total receipts 
for the quarter, $1,409.72, while Mrs. Barber has 
distributed supplies to needy families, West 
and South, to the value of $1,314.23. At Immi- 
crant Home, East Boston, the work of renew- 
ing the plumbing has been accomplished, and 
now the building stands in latest approved san- 
itary condition. The sale at the Home netted 
$50 toward paying for repairs, and Miss Perry 
announced $50 contributed fro1a other sources. 
Mrs. Jacobs’ report of Medical Mission showed 
1,496 cases treated in clinics and at patients’ 
homes, besides 34 maternity cases attended. 
Miss Jones, toe nurse, has made 219 calls upon 
the sick, aside from assisting the doctors, 
Miss Nitti, the Italian worker, also assists 
the doctors, and has a further record of 300 calis 
in bouse-to-house visitation. A hopeful feature 
of Medical Mission work is the mothers’ meet- 
ing, at which twenty or thirty Italian mothers 
gather each week. The Bible is read and ex- 
pounded, Gospel sougs are sung, and the wom- 
en taught sewing, mending and home-making. 
Many of these women have testified that the 
Bible lessons help them to be more patient and 
gentle in their homes, 

At the afternoon session, Bishop Mallialieu de- 
livered a profound and impressive address, in 
which he dwelt upon the necessity for more 
prayer and stronger faith in the work of uplift- 
ing the bome land. Miss Juliette Smith’s re- 
view of the Annual Repurt was vigorous and 
illuminating. The sweet singing of Mrs. G. W. 
McGill was greatly enjoyed, and added much to 
the helpfulness and blessing of the day. 

Mks. M. C. STANWOOD, Rec. Sec. 





Springfield District 


Springfield Preachers’ Meeting. — Rev. Dr. 8S. 
M. Dick gave a mosi interesting paper on ‘A 
Recast of the Discipline,” at the opening meet- 
ing of the new year. The following officers 
were elected : President, C. F. Rice; vice presi- 
dent, C. O. Ford ; secretary and treasurer, A. L. 
Howe ; executive committee, E. M. Antrim, H. 
L. Wriston, and G. M. Smiley. 


General Conference Delegates.— Dr. C. F. 
Rice, Presiding Elder W. G. Richardson and 
Judge Robert C. Parker well represent the 
Springfield District. We are proud of them. 
We expect them to give a good account of 
themselves at Los Angeles. A large company 
of our people bave gone with them. 


Springsield, Wesley Church. — Rev. W. G. Sea 
man, Ph. D., occupied the pulpit at Wesley 
Church last Sunday. 


Westjield. — Westfield suffers. Mrs, Frances 
Hulit, one of the tireless workers in all of the 
humapitarian and missionary branches of the 
church, Mrs. Julia A. Reckard, one of the 
Sweetest of Christians, and Mrs. Salome E. 
Lewis, a great hearted servant of the church 
and the Master, all passed to their heavenly 
home on Friday, Saturday and Sunday of last 
week. Mrs. Lewis bequeathed $500 to the church, 
The town of Westfield has elected the following 
selectmen : Messrs. Louis J. Noble, chairman, 
George H. Loomis, and Collins Pomeroy. Judge 
Robert C. Parker is re-elected for a term of three 
years on the school cOmmittee. He is chair- 
man of the board. There four brethren are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


Northampton. — The church and city rejoice 
fa tbe return of Rev. C. E. Holmes for the fifth 
year. An elaborate reception was given the 
pastor and his wife last Weanesday evening. 
Addresses of welcome were made by represent- 
atives of the official board, the Sunday-school, 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, the Way- 
side Gleaners, the Kpworth League, and the 
city. During the post prandial exercises a 
purse of gold was presented the pastor. North- 
ampton and the district rejoice that Mr. Holmes 
did not listen to the voives which tried to in- 
duce him to move to the seaside. 


Warren. — Ruth Whittier Crawford came to 
the parsonage on the morning of April 22. 
Every body is delighted. 


Feeding Hills. — The ever-aggrestive pastor, 
Rev. VD. B. Aldrich, in addition to his other 
work, is now raising funds for a bell for nis 
church, 


Springfield, Grace.— A goodly company of 
people gave Rev. and Mrs. G. M. Smiley a glad 
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reception in the church parlors last Wednesday 
evening. 


Easthampton. — The annual roll-call of the 
church was made a reception to Rev. and Mrs. 
W. I. Shattuck last Wednesday evening. The 
attendance numbered 200 or more. Mrs. Shat- 
tuck celebrated her birthday the day preceding, 
and was the recipient of several presents. 


Greenjield. — This church breaks its record at 
last. Never bas a pastor remained longer than 
three years tillnow. Rev.J. W. Stephan, at the 
earnest request of the church, begins his fourth 
year. On Tuesday evening, April 19, the church 
turned out en masse to receive the pastor and 
wife. Thereception was cordial in the extreme, 
The outlook is most encouraging. 


Personal, — After spending two weeks at At- 
lantic City, Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Davis bave re- 
turned to Westfield. Mrs. Davis is steadily im- 
proving in health. ‘ D. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 
Manchester District 


Manchester seems to have become a Mecca for 
religious organizations these times. Last fall 
we had a delightful week with the great Amer- 
ican Missionary Board’s anniversary. We 
have just entertained our own Annual Confer- 
ence within our borders. Next November we 
expect to welcome the Board of Freedmen’s 
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Aid and Southern Education. Our recentrCon- 
ference was a big thing. It has left @n‘abiding 
influence on Manchester Methodism. Never 
has Methodism been more united or more 
hopeful in Manchester than today. Rev. and 
Mrs. Edgar Blake, Rev. and Mrs. Elwin 
Hitchcock, and Rev. and Mrs. O. 8S. Baketel, all 
from Manchester, are in attendance at the 
General Conference. A good delegation cer- 
tainly for such a small city as Manchester. 


Manchester, St. Paul’s.— Rev. Edgar Blake, 
the pastor, leads the delegation to the General 
Conference. He is probably the youngest del- 
egate from New England. The people rejoice 
in the honor thus conferred upon their pastor. 
The officials voted him an indefinite period of 
relief from the work of the pastorate, that he 
might make the most of his trip to California. 
A pulpit supply committee has charge of sup- 
plying the pulpitin his absence and they find 
a fitting man in Rev. E. J. Palisoul, our 
French missionary, who is as conversant with 
the English as with the French language. 
The pastoral visiting does not suffer, as Miss 
Lathrop, the deaconess, keeps this and other 
departments of the work well up. 

St. James. — Pastor fits well and wears well. 
People are hopeful and vigorous. An outlay of 
over $600 on interior of auditorium has worked 
wonders on the looks of the sanctuary. The 
frescoing was donated by Mrs. David H. Young, 
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100 lbs. Granulated Sugar, $4 So 
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lightful smoking chair, 
price is very moderate, and if you desire one, it will be wise to speak quickly before 


the supply is exhausted. 


Several things have risen lately beside tae thermome- 
ter. One notable uprising has been that of a fine line of 
Old Hickory furniture in the ‘‘ great comfort ’’ shapes of 
fifty years ago. 

Bear in mind that genuine Hickory furniture is now 
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made, however, it lasts forever. 
to the life of a stout Hickory arm chair. 
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heavy sticks of timber the old furniture of early times. 
The design matches the wood. 

The splint back and seat are both concaved to fit the 
figure in the most comfortable manner. It makes a de- 
It will be a picturesque addition to any lawn or piazza. The 
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who at a cost of $250 makes this a sort of memo- 
rial of her husband, who for years was one of 
St. James’ faithful men. Mrs. Young by her 
work and influence seeks to carry out the work 
so dear to her husband’s heart. The Up and 
Doing Club have recarpeted the church and 
carried out some other improvements, thereby 
making*the church more homelike and more 
enjoyable to the worshipers. Easter Sunday 
was reopening day. The sermon was preached 
by a former pastor, Rev. C. U. Dunning, of 
Winchester, Mass., who was assisted by Revs. 
Irad Taggart, O. S. Baketel, E. J. Palisoul, and 
the pastor, Rev. J. R. Dinsmore. It was a 
memorable day for the society. The pastor 
supplies the pulpit of a small Congregational 
society [at Goff’s Falls on Sunday afternoons. 
He starts on his third year’s pastorate with 
bright hopes. 


Trinity. — The people of this young and vig- 
orous society are not to be outdone in their 
kindness and good-will towards their pastor 
and his wife. A few days after Conference the 
young people of the Epworth League assem bled 
at the parsonage and surprised Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Atkinson by presenting them with a 
beautiful marble mantel clock as an expression 
of the pleasure it gave them to welcome them 
back for another year. Mrs. Atkinson’s Sun- 
day-school class ot boys recently gave a musical 
and literary concert before a crowded house. 
Last year this class turned over, $35 into the 
working of the church and Sunday-school. 
Mr. Atkinson recently preached the anniver- 
sary sermon before the Odd Fellows. A copy of 
the sermon appeared in the Manchester Union. 


Derry, St. Luke’s. — Rev. William Thompson 
succeeds Rev. Dr. D.C. Babcock in this grow- 
ing field, and received a royal welcome. A 
public reception was held and an enjoyable 
evening was spent by all present. Mr. Thomp- 
son preaches to a full house. The outlook for 
St. Luge’s never was brighter than today. 


North Salem.— Here we have a society with- 
out a settled pastor. There is a good parsonage 
and a fine opportunity for work. Last year 
Rev. C. K. Bull, of the School of Theology in 
Boston, supplied the pulpit. There are people 
enough and money enough, if only the people 
were spiritually inclined, to give the pastor a 
good living; but, as it is, a few have to bear all 
the burden. For the present a fitting supply 
has been found in William Currie, a layman 
holding a local preacher’s license from Trinity 
quarterly conference in Manchester. The peo- 
ple would be pleased to have him move his 
family and live among them, but he hesitates 
to do so. 


Nashua, Arlington St. — Rev. H. J. Foote and 
wife received a warm welcome from the good 
people of this society. The Nashua papers re- 
ported Mr. Foote’s first sermon in his new 


A NOTRE DAME LADY'S APPEAL 


To ail kKaowing sufferers of rheumatism, 
whether muscular or of the joints, sciatica, 
lumbago, backache, pains in the kidneys or 
neuralgia pains, to write to her for a home 
treatmeni, which has repeatedly cured all of 
these tortures. She feels it her duty to send it 
to all sufferers FREE. You cure yourselt at 
home, as thousands will testify — no change of 
climate being necessary. This simple discov- 
ery banishes uric acid trom the blood, loosens 
the atiffened joints, purifies the blood, and 
brightens the eyes, giving elasticity and tone to 
the whole system. If tbe above interests you 
for proof address Mrs. M.Summers, Box 193, 
Notre Dame, Ind. 
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charge. As he discoursed on “ Things Visible 
and Invisible” in this first sermon he won the 
hearts of the people right away. A public re- 
ception was given Mr. and Mrs. Foote, and 
greetings were brought from several prominent 
ministers and laymen in the city. 


Claremont. — Rev. C. C. Garland, the pastor, 
enters on his third year enthusiastically. 
Already alterations and improvements are 
under way preparatory to entertaining the Con- 
fererce next spring. A pastoral letter neatly 
gotten up found its way into every home in the 
charge the first week of the Conference year. 
Mr. Garland preached a timely sermon to the 
local lodge of Odd Fellows recently, which made 
@ marked impression. 


Antrim. — This handsome new church, 8o re- 
cently dedicated, has a new pastor. The former 
pastor, who did so grand a work in building the 
church, has been, changed to Third Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. The new pastor, Rev. E. S. 
Coller, enters upon the work with zeal and 
bope. A recent issue of the Manchester Union 
presents his picture to its readers and givesa 
glowing account of the royal welcome reception 
which the people of Antrim gave him. 

Winchester.—Rev. Dr. Cleveland, formerly pas- 
tor of our church in this place, left us at Confer- 
ence to unite with the Protestant Episcopalian 
denomination. He was well liked in Winches- 
ter, and carries the best wishes of the Winches- 
ter Methodists into his new relationships. Mr. 
Frank P. Kellom, president of the local ban« 
anda delegate to the last General Conference, 
was chosen chairman of the lay electoral con- 
ference which was held in Manchester. The 
new pastor, Rev. John T. Hooper, ie in works 
more abundant, and is seeking to make men 
and women anxious to enter the kingdom of 
God; and Mr. Hooper will succeed, by the 
assistance of grace divine. A. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 


Rockland District 


The Conference.— Never have “ one hundred ”’ 
been better entertained than at Pittsfield. De- 
nominational walls were not. All the people 
claimed a share in caring for the Conference, 
and right royally did they do it. Nor were they 
phased by the Thursday and Friday pour of lay 
representatives. All hail to Pittsfield for a lib- 
eral-minded, liberal-hearted, wide-awake, self- 
respecting community! And they turned out 
to the Conference sessions. Bishop Vincent’s 
morning addresses and all the time genialness 
captured Conference and people. 

Sunday’s departure from usual custom wasa 
not unpleasing variation. No words of praise 
may bespoken of the Vincent-Tribou service 
that may not equally apply to either half; and 
no words of non-approval can be spoken of the 
duo-sermon. Those classes of young men or- 
dained on Sunday afternoon contained the rig ht 
kind of stuff for Methodist ministers — bright, 
alert, inteJligent, pious without sanctimony. 
The superintendent of Rockland District was 
privileged to place his hand upon the head of 
his youngest brother as he was being conse- 
crated into full orders. 

Now the wheel has turned. Abouta third of 
our district has been shifted and readjusted. 
We have pot yet heard other than pleasant re- 
turns “from the front.’’ Perhaps it is not time. 
A few minor readjustments have been made for 
convenience’ sake. Echoes of receptions are 
coming in. It has been our pleasure to enjoy 
three of these. 


Camden.—A delightful reception at the 
church. All the preachers in town present and 
in great harmony of Christian fellowship. 
Camden leads the van of communities in its de- 
lightful spirit of union and oneness among the 
various religious denominations. Great satis- 
faction prevails at the return of Rev. George M. 
Bailey tor the fifth year. 


Rockland.— The desire of the church that 
Rev. Robert Sutcliffe should be the next pastor, 
was met. The year has begun well. The recep- 
tion was most enthusiastic—a time of music, 
glad greetings, union of denominations, and 
fusing of Christian differences. Amen! Let 
the receptions multiply and be held in every 
community, and be given to every pastor. 


Thomaston.—A new minister, without a 
change of surname, Rey. L. L. Hanscom, 
D. D., takes the place of bis nephew, Rev. A. H. 
Hanscom, who has gone to Vinal Haven to 











take up the work of Rev. R. A. Colpitts, who 
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has igone to North Vassalboro to follow Rey, 
Benj. Seaboyer, who has gone to —— But that 
is off our district. We mourn the loss of our 
brother; but our best wishes follow him to 
Dexter. Dr. Hanscom is received in royal 
hearty fashion by the church and people of 
Thomaston. Excellent symptoms prevail, 
Necessary changes have been made in the par- 
sonage to the convenience and comfort of the 
new indwellers. Some of the business methods 
of the church have been stirred up with hope. 
ful agitation, and a few radical and valuable 
new departures are looked for with pleasurable 
expectation. We believe the Doctor will prove 
the right man for the occasion. 


Union. — Rev. A. L. Nutter — happy man — 
has gone to Los Angeles to enjoy the trip, and 
the country, and the General Conference, to 
drink inspirations from what he will see and 
hear and learn; and to become enlarged by 
the touch and thrill and throb of the great 
Methodist assembly with its scores of great 
minds and great thinkers and great speakers 
and great discussions, We would that every 
man on our district had the means to follow 
our brother! The pulpit at Union will be sup- 
plied for the month by Rev. C. A. Plumer and 
others. 


Brethren. — Now let us begin the year with 
vigor. Do not forget the resolution adopted by 
the Conference tw raise the full apportionment 
for General Conference and send it to the treas- 
urer at Los Angeles on or before May 15. If you 
failed the first time, do it now — two per cent. of 
the pastor’s claim. \ 

Plan for the year’s benevolences now. Let us 
purpose now that we will have every benevo- 
lence in full. But that General Conference 
money must goin by May 15. T.F. J. 





Bucksport District 


Odds and Ends. — We thought we would just 
take the quill once before we left for California. 
We shall leave Portland, Me., Tuesday, April 
26, on our 47th birthday. The yood wife will 
accompany us, also J. K. Higgins and wife, of 
Dennysville, with the other delegates, Rev. D. 
B. Dow, R. B. Stover, and W. S. Lewin. Mr. Hig- 
gins says his minister, Rev. C. H. Bryant, is do- 
ing good work, and reports an increase in at- 
tendance at Sunday-school. 


Rev. T. J. Deinstadt at Millbridge has organ- 
ized a new Sunday-school at the Cove —a re- 
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Saves Ten Dollars 
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than anew Glenwood. That's putting it small. 3 times 365 is $10.95 
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sult of the revival at that point. There were 49 
present of late, 


Rev. C. B. Bromley has landed at Prospect 
Harbor, and reports.that he is pleased with the 
people and prospects. 


Mr. Asaph Lowell, the leading layman on our 
charge at Bucksport Centre, died, Sunday, April 
17. He will be greatly missed in the work. 

A'splendid reception'was given at Winterport, 
Saturday, April 23, for Rev. and Mrs. Harry 
Hill. They aitways do things up well there. 


A double reception was held at Buc&sport for 
the retiring pastor, Rev. Robert Sutcliffe, and 
the new man, Rev. J. M. Tranmer. Professor 
Cooper was master of ceremonies. The church 
vestry was handsomely decorated and a great 
crowd was present. Special music, speeches hy 
the: presiding elder, Mr.4k. B. Stover, Professor 
Bender, and Hon. Parker Spofford, and the two 
pastors, made a very delightiul‘evening. Re- 
freshments were served. 


Rev. J. H. Hamilton reportst the third year 
opening very pleasantly at Searsport. Hon. G. 
M. Warren, when we met this week, says Castine 
is; coming all right. Good reports come of a 
fine impression made by our new pastor at 
Eastport, Rev. H. G. McGlauflin. 

We trustithatjall will go well with the district 
while we enjoy our trip to Los Angeles.gGood- 
by, brothers, for ajlittle! May our Father keep 
and prosper you all! 

*FRANK LESLIE. 





MAINE CONFERENCE ! 


{ Portland District;=——— 


W. H. M.S. —iThe meeting of Portland Dis- 
trict Woman’s Home Missionary Society, held 
at Woodfords, April 21, was very interesting, 
and, in spite of the fact that it was Fast Day, 
was largely attended. The meeting opened at 
2:P. M. with a devotional service conducted by 
Mrs. D. F. Faulkner, of Saco. Mrs. T. FE. Me- 
Donald, the president, then took the chair and 
presented Mrs. Benson, superintendent of the 
Portland Deaconess Home, who spoke in an 
interesting way of the Home —its needs, and 
the work accomplished. Mrs. G. F. Millward, 
the treasurer,and Miss Emma G. Randall, dis- 
trict corresponding secretary, read reports, that 
of the latter being very encouraging, as there 
has been a decided advance during the past 
year. New members have been added to the 
auxiliaries, and several Queen Esther Circles, 
Home Guards Societies, and Mothers’ Jewels 
Bands organized. At this point in the program 
Miss Johnson, of Woodfords, added much to 
the enjoyment by a solo sweetly rendered. Re- 
ports from the auxiliaries were then given, all 
but two of the auxiliaries being represented by 





delegations. Miss Carrie Barge closed the exer- 
cises of the afternoon with a very helpful ques- 
tion-box and a brief address to the Home Guards 
present. A noticeable feature of the meeting 
was the large delegation of Home Guards and 
Queen Esthers from South Portland. Through 
the efforts of Rev. W. P. Lord and wife, some 
twenty-five or thirty of these children were 
present from his church and occupied front 
seats. The convention, which had assembled 
in the vestry, was obliged to adjourn to the 
auditorium of the church owing to the large 
attendance of children and others. 

Supper was served .by the Woodfords auxil- 
jary. In the evening at 7.80 Rev. G. F. Millward 
conducted the devotional exercises. Rev. A. 8. 
Ladd offered prayer. Mrs. Bounds rendered a 
solo very effectively. A report from the Con- 
gress St. Young People’s Society was given by 
one of the young men of that society. Miss 
Erminie Wilbur, the new secretary for young 
people’s work, was introduced and spoke briefly. 
Miss Barge then gave an inspiring address. 
The meeting closed with benediction by Rev. 
W. P. Lord. Emma G. RANDALL, 

District Cor. Sec. 





N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 
New Bedford District 


New Bedford, County St. — The official#board 
of this church has granted the pastor,} Rev. 
Joseph Cooper, a vacation during the last two 
weeks in July and the whole of the month of 
August. Mr. Cooper will visit his old home in 
England. 


Middleburo. — At the opening of the Confer- 
ence year, a delightful reception was,tendered 
by the parishioners to the new pastor, Rev. O. 
E. Johnson, The vestry and adjoining rooms 
were elaborately decorated for the occasion. Mr. 
Johnson and wife were assisted in receiving by 
Mr. and Mrs. T. W. Pierce and Mr. and Mrs. E. 
J. Kelley. Following the reception W. M. Has- 
kins greeted the pastor and wife in well-chosen 
words, and the response by Mr. Johnson was 
most felicitous. The greetings of the local 
churches were extended by their respective 
pastors. A musical program was rendered, fol- 
lowed by refreshments served by the King’s 
Daughters and the Ladies’ Aid. 


Provincetown, Centenary.—The reception 
planned to welcome the new pastor, Rev. James 
Biram, and family was very successfully exe- 
cuted. Mr.and Mrs. M. C. Atwood assisted in 
receiving and introducing guests. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Sidney Crawford, Rev. F. L. 
Payson, Rev. W. H. Allen, superintendent of 
schools, Alan R. Lewis, Principal l. A. Jenkins, 
and Harry Biram, and happily responded to by 
the pastor. The Ladies’ Choral Union and Zobo 





Band furnished excellent music. Refreshments 
were served. 


Fali River, St. Paul’s.— At the April com- 
munion 1 infant and 4 adults were baptized, 6 
persons were received into full membership, 
and 8 united with the church by certificate. The 
new Conference year opens under very favor- 
able auspices. The Easter concert was excel- 
lent. The pastor, Rev. Dr. M. 8S. Kaufman, is 
very happy in his labors among this good 
people. 


Summerfield. — Two hundred of the members 
and friends of the church gave a very cordial 
greeting to Rev. R. C. Miller and his family, 
with music aud cordial addresses by Revs. 
Tyrie, Kaufman, Purdy, and Lewis, and words 
of. welcome by Miss Warren. The evening was 
passed with delight toall present.  MELIOR. 





Providence District 


Providence, Mathewson St. — Rev. C. M. Mel- 
den, Ph. D., addressed the mass meeting of the 
“Gideons” (Christian commercial traveling 
men), held recently in the Y. M.C., A. hall, and 
in the course of his remarks urged that sacred 
concerts in the local theatres be prevented by 
law. The “Gideons” now number4,100. Dur- 
ing April Dr. Melden has been the-speaker for 
the Sunday afternoon services of the Y. M. 
C. A.,and his topics as announced are as fol- 
lows: “If I Dis, shall I Live Again?” “ How 
shall I Build my Character?” ‘Can [ Afford to 
be an Infidel?” “How may I Know that 
Christianity is of God?” Cornet selections 
were given by Bowen R. Church, who plays 
every Sunday evening at the Mathewson St. 
Church. On Feb.7, Dr. Melden gave an address 
at the men’s meeting, which was, according to 
* Association Notes,” “for keen logical fargu- 
ment, ‘fervor of spirit, and practical applica- 
tion, par excellence. The citadel of men’s 
minds was taken by storm.” Presiding Elder 
Coultas preached at the morning service, April 
24. The cantata, ‘* The Christ,” by Rutenberg, 
was given by the choir in the evening, with 
brief address by the pastor and cornet solos by 
Mr. Church. 


Providence, Asbury Memorial. — Rev. Herbert 
E. Murkett, the pastor, preached, April 24, in 
the morning on, “Crooked Places made 
Straight,” and in the evening on, ‘* Contests of 
Strength.” The soloists — Messrs. Storti, flute, 
Prenfer, clarinet, and Checa, cornet — assisted. 
Miss Lillian Sinster was vocalist. Mr. Murkett 
haa made a most favorable impression here. 
Rev. R. M. Wilkins closed his three years’ pas- 
torate to the regret of the people. A purse of 
money and other tokens were given Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilkins. 

Providence, Trinity Union.— At the 45th an- 
niversary of the church, held April 24, the pas- 
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tor, Rev. J. Francis Cooper, preached on “ The 
Church’s Witness.” 


Arnold's Milis.—A large congregation greet- 
ed their pastor, Rev. J. G. Gammons, Ph. D., 
for the eighth year,and expressions on every 
side were most coriial. The Sunday-school was 
the largest for several years and the outlook is 
encouraging. The addition recentiy to the 
church of Rev. Mr. Torry and his wife is greatly 
appreciated by pastor and people. The spirit- 
ual interests are good and the benevolences are 
carefully looked afier by the faithful pastor. 
The death of Miss Gibbs, sister of Mrs. Gam- 
mons, has vast a gloom over the whole parish. 
She was an active worker in church aud 
Sunday-scbool, for several years was assistant 
superintendent of the Sunday-school and 
teacber of the primary department, and was 
greatly beloved by ali. In the parsonage, 
where she had been at home so long, tbey are 
learning a new significance to, Thy will be 
done.”’ 


Pawtucket, Thomson Church. — Rev. William 
McCreery, Jr., bas been welcomed here with 
much enthusiasm. 


Altieboro.— This church was bever so vigor- 
ous as now. The anniversary celebration just 
before Conference was the best ever held — this 
is reported by a former pastor who was present. 
He aiso is autbority for many complimentary 
things which might be said personaily of the 
pastor. Since Conference, by invitation of the 
pastor, Rev. J. O. Randail, the presiding elder, 
Rev. A. J. Coultas, and the official board of the 
cuurch enjoyed a dinner at the hotel where the 
happy outiook for the new year was discussed 
in most approved post-prandial fashion. 


Newport, Middietown.— Rev. 8S. F. Johnson, 
the new pastor, has been most happily re- 
ceived, and is almost settled in the parsonage. 


Personals. — Correspondence for this column 
Should be sent to Kev. C. A. Stenhouse, New- 
port, R. 1. 


Kev. T. E. Chandler and his host, Richard 
Bullock, are epjoyivg their trip very much. 
At last account tuey had “done” Ireland and 
Scotiand and were in England. They expect to 
visit the Continent before returning the last of 
May. 

Principal Horton of Kast Greenwich Acad- 
emy reports more students tuan ever. The 
new dormitory is an absolute need. KARL, 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Bath, Beacon Street. — The year closed hope- 
fully. The intercst on the debt is paid, current 
@xpenses are provided for, and, notwithstand 
ing @ cul in the salary, there is a fine advance in 
the benevolences, The Sunday-school is on the 
up-grade. The pastor, Rev. H. Hewitt, and his 
wife aggregated 300 calls the last quarter. For 
new song- books $20 have been expended. The 
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doubled during the year; the Home Depart: | record of the Methodist itinerancy, as evi. 
ment, of recent date, numbers 65. On Decision | denced in some degree by Edward Eggles- 
Day 45 expressed a purpose to live for Christ. | ton’g ** The Cireuit Rider,’’ for example 


Rev. A. A. Lewis and his people believe the sal- : 
vation of the children means the salvation of It he never traveled in a special train of 


the world. The Ladies’ Aid contributed $200 Pullmans, he urged his horse through 
towards current expenses. torests and streams to the preaching place 
in the country schoolhouse or under the 
Lewiston, Hammond St. — We reached the | 4564 oak, and he had adventures to the full 
service here in season to pronoance the bene- m the @ s h th is th bx 
diction. There was a large congregation, and | ® ew ae & ata ut 
they bad a fine Easter concert a week in ad him which is more appealing to the imagi- 
vance. Bills are squared, and the church is | Dation than the traveler in the gilt-edged 
carrying no debt. The church and congrega- train, with the suit- cases filling up the aisles 
tion united in insisting that Rev. G. D. Holmes | and the porter making up the berths. 
must serve them another year. He bas seen | Methodism did not travel on the Limited 
here more revival interest and more fruits of | jn his day, which is possibly one reason 
his labors than for several years preceding this it can go to Los Angeles in splendor now 
pastorate. The financial receipts have been en- : : 
couraging. These churches are in a live and 
growing and not over-churched city —a city 
where the different denominations are not 
competing, but co-operating. N EW 


Auburn, — Sunday morning, March 27, we Ll 

spent with this people. A fine congregation Table china and Glass 
was present. Rev. C.S. Cummings assisted in 

tke opening service. A large number com. 
meiorated Curist’s suffering and death. Ata 
union service in the evening at the Baptist Amvung the newer im portations of fine 
Church, Rev. J. T. Crosby preached a strong ‘ : 
sermon toa packed house. As the service here China may be mentioned attractive items 
commenced later than in Lewiston, we heard from Minton, Royal Worcester, Cauldon 
pearly all the sermon. There has not been > ' 
much waving of banners or blowing of truamp- | Doulton and Vienna. Unique shapes 
ets this year, but there has been a heroic! with dainty decoration. The following 
work wrought on some lines that will tell in : 
the future. The church is in an excellent cou- | May be seen ou tables on the Main Floor 


dition, and faces the future with hope and | and in the Dinner Set Room (Third Floor). 
courage. A.S. L. ; 











Macaroni or Souffle Dishes 


i : 1.50 to 7.50 each) 
Modern Methodist Traveling ($ each 
‘ A 1 Ramikens and Stands 
From New Bedford Standard, ($2 to 27.50 i 


ES darcbs shir ome are suggested by the | Mayonnaise Bowls and Stands 

announcement of the departure trom (.50 to $4.50 each) 
Philadelphia for Los Angeles, California, of . 
seven “Methodist General Conference | Bouillon Cups and Saucers 


trains.” These trains are what some of the (% to, 85,00 per dos.) 
passenger agents are fond of describing as | After-Dinner Cups and Saucers 
‘*de luxe,” consisting of baggage cars, ($3 to 72.00 per doz.) 


sleeping cars, dining cars, observation cars, 
and are equipped with stenographers, Tu: kish Coffee Cups and Saucers and 
ladies’ maids, tourist agents, chaperons, Stand 

special baggage agents, and all the various ($12 to 48.00 per doz.) 
officials and attendants which go with the | Invalid Sets on China Trays 
transmigration ot the expensive personally ($15 to 35 00 per set) 
conducted party across the continent. All 
the official delegates of a large section ot English Covered Bacon Dishes 


the East, with some passengers not official- ($2 to 14.50 each) 
ly connected with the Conference, to the | Bureau Trinket Sets 
number of more than eight hundred, take ($4.50 to 37.75 per’ set) 


this means of reaching California. There is E p i 
something almost startling in the difference ern Pots and Linings 





church carries $9,250 insurance. H. W. Hanson, 
@ young man, supplies a church in Arrowsic. 
Neither Mr. Hewitt nor bis church proposes to 
Say ‘‘dead,” but they do say “live, worm and 
grow.” 


Lewiston, Park St. — We ®pent the first part of 
Suoday evening, March 27, with this people. A 
fine congregation was present, and the services 
were full of interest; 7 young people were bap- 
tized, 6 received on probation (one of whom was 
the church organist, who was converted that 
day), and 4 were received in full. Last year $60 
more was raised for benevolences than in the 
preceding year (and $350 had been spent in im- 
provements). All bills were squared without an 
“agony” Sunday. The Junior League, recently 
organized, aumbers 60; the Sunday-+choo! has 















—the idealform of investment—negotia- 
ble everywhere. Twice as profitable 
as Government Bonds and secured by 
$14,000,000 00 Assets. Write for 
Book of Particulars, 5. 26 

PitrssurcH Bank For Savincs, 
» FOUNDED 1862. ASSETS $14,000,000.00. 
Smithfield St. & 4th Ave. Pittsburgh,Pa 


between John Wesley’s lonely horseback ($L to 9.00 each) 
rides up and down the kingdoms ot Britain | Fish Sets 
in the eighteenth century, and this Juxu- (6.75 to 150.00) 


rious pilgrimage ot his followers across the on 
American continent in thetwentieth. His In the Glass Department on 2d floor 


jcurnals record that he traveled as much | Will be seen handsome specimens of Sor- 
as eight thousand miles on horseback in | pets and Carafes. The new style high 


atsingle year. These journeyers to the Pa- he , . 
eific coast will cover as many miles, when Bonbon Comportieres. In brief, every 


all their wanderings of sight-seeing are| thing in handsome Table Ware, in the 
included, in less than two months. iy vse plain, etched, and rich cut specimens. 
will not, however, we trust, emulate him 
in the number of sermons preached. He In the Art Pottery Rooms (3d floor) 
trequently had a thousand to his credit for | are many specimens of Bric-a-Brac that 
his eight thonsand miles — rather an excess- | wi]i interest connoisseurs. 

ive task for this time and country. It was 
long after Wesley’s day when in this coun. 
try the Methodiet itinerant followed his ex- | homes will find everything from the ordi- 


ample, and lived a lite full of the romance nary cottage ware to the finer grades. 
ot restless migration. 


The itinerant was of the type of man INSPECTION INVITED 
represented at an earlier day by the Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries who penetrated ne gard 
the great middle West, and who constructed 
the missions of the Pacific Coast. He and Jones, McDutfee & Stratton Co., 
the founder ot his church and the Jesuit 
priests who carried the cross into the Mis- 120 FRANKLIN, cor. Federal St., Boston 
sissippi valley were all of the same kind of 
humanity — always eager to push onward. 
There is a fund of romantic material in the 


Purchasers seeking outfits for summer 


N. B. —Street cars marked “ Federal Street ” 
may be taken from either railway station to the 
door. 
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The Best Values 
in 
New England, 


Do Your Shopping 





Washington St., through to Winter St. 








Church and State in Utah 
From New York Times, 


OTHING more unrepublican, un- 
American, and dangerous can be 
imagined than such a relation of Church 
and State as exists in Utah. It has been 
made pertecily clear, during the conrse ot 
the investigation into Smoot’s case, that, in 
pretending to accept the Federal law, while 
Utah was a Territory, the Mormon leaders 
were simply playing a traudulent trick 
upon the United States tor the purpose 
of obtaining the greater independence otf 
statehood, with the tull intention, when 
their trick had succeeded, of reverting to 
their former practices, if they had ever 
abandoned them, and to their tormer the- 
ories. The sending of Smoot to Washing- 
ton to represent ostensibly the State ot 
Utah, but really the Mormon Church, isa 
step in the prosecution of a continuous 
conspiracy, dating back to the time ot the 
Woodruff manifesto. His election to the 
Senate is vitiated by this initial traud. It 
behooves the Senate, as a duty it owes to 
its own dignity, not to allow this conspir- 
acy to succeed, nor the Mormon Church to 
reap the fruits of its traud, no matter how 
republican in form may be the government 
ot Utah, nor how regular in torm the cre- 
dentials of the agents whom the Mormon 
Church may send to Washington as Sena- 
tors or Representatives. The way ot defeat- 
ing the conspiracy and ot baffling the con- 
spirators is plainly indicated by the consti- 
tutional provision that each house shall be 
the judge of the election, gualifications, 
and returns of its members. There should 
be no hesitation in Smoot’s case, nor in any 
like case, in taking advantage of this pro- 
vision. 





Deaconess Fresh Air Work 


The deaconésses of the Boston Home are plan- 
bing another campaign of“ fresh air work "’ for 
the coming summer. Last year pearly 500 poor 
women, shop girls and little children were pro- 
vided with an outing averaging ten days each. 
More than 700 others were given a day’s outing. 
We hope to do more this year, for we are realiz- 
ing more and more the im portance of this work, 
and are seeing the good results, spiritual and 
physical. 

We desire to secure a small house in the coun- 
try for the Day Nursery, and a larger one for the 
‘“ Richland.” We wish to find places for boys 
with farmers during the summer, and for both 
boys and girls in country homes. We need 
money forthis work. Reader, will you help us 








SOMETHING NEW 


Board in pleasant farm-house, and a valuable 
medicinal spiing. After April lst address 


MARY E. MORSE, Newfane, Vt. 





PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Gust mnlp dhuune ty bake Wing, 
iseases 

Sdc, and $1.00 at D - 








GZ1UN’S HERALD 


in this ministry of love and helpfulness ? 


Address 
JOSEPHINE 8S. FISK, 


693 Massachuegetts Ave., Boston. 





LANDSCAPE VIEWS FOR ST. LOUIS 
Boston & Albany Scenery 


Those who are untamiliar with the beautiful 
scenery along the line of the Boston & Albany 
R. R., especially between this city and Albany, 
will be surprised at the attractiveness of a series 
of landscape views by the road, made in water 
colors for the Massachusetts Building at the St. 
Louis Exposition. A dozen views, most of 
them painted from photographs taken by H.W. 
Taylor, of Cambridge, at different points along 
the line, have been prepared for exhibition 
there. Some of these have been printed in 
blacg, in a brochure entitled, “A Railroad 
Idyl,’”’ which can be had by application to the 
Passenger Department, South Station, Boston. 
— Springfield Republican. 


CHURCH REGISTER 








HERALD CALENDAR 


Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg- at Mariboro, 

= June 13-14 
Maine State Epworth League Aonual Convention 

at Augusta, June 23-24 
Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. 12-22 
[thiel Falls Camp meeting, Johnson. Vt., Aug. 26-Sept. 4 





POST OFFICE ADDRESSES 
Rev. I. H. W. Wharff (for the summer months), 
Northport Camp-ground, Me. 
Rev. Putnam Webber, Ludlow, Mass. 





Marriages 





McMULLIN — DICKIE — At People’s Temple par- 
sonage, Boston, April 15, by Rev. Charles A. Crane, 
pte ay Willis McMullin and Harriet Elizabeth 

ckie, 


CARSO WV — McCOLLEM — At People's Temple par- 
sonage, Boston, April 18, by Rev. Charles A. Crane, 
James 8. Carson and Jennie M. McCollem. 


RANKIN — BENNETT — At People’s Temple par- 
sopage, Boston, April 16, by Rev. Charlies A. Crane, 
Charles S. Rankin and Adarania Bennett. 


ST ETSON — SMITH — In Gorham, N. H., April 14, at 
Mt. Madison Hotel, by Rev, E. W. Kennison, Elmer 
B. Stetson and Mary E, Smith, both of Canton, Me, 


BENSON — DOW —In Gorham, N. H., April 16, at 
the Methodist Episcopal parsonage. by Rev. E. W. 
Kennison, John M. benson and Mary M. Dow, both 
of Gorham. 








St. Louis Exposition Tickets 


Excursion tickets tothe St. Louis Exposition 
went on sale, April 25. 

Three trains a day leave Boston via BOSTON & 
ALBANY and New York Central (10.45 A. M.,2 
and8 P.M.) and beginning May 15 additional 
through sleepers will-be put in operation. 

* Westbound” gives detailed schedules and 
train service. “ BosTON & ALBANY'S Exposi- 
tion Folder’”’ contains descriptions, illustra- 
tions, rates, maps, etc. 

Both folders mailed on receipt of stamp. 

A.S. HANSON, Gen. Pass, Agt., Boston. 





A Suggestion 


I trust that in all our Bible schools more will 
be made of the temperance lesson of May 8 
than has been of any former temperance lesson. 
I fear that we have not emphasized these lessons 
in the past as we should have done. And on our 
Epworth League Anniversary Day let a mighty 
impulse be given the temperance cause ! 

Of course much will be made of the temper- 
ance pledge. And may notthe most be made of 
it by first reading the roll of the names of those 
already pledged, giving special prominence 
and honor to the lifelong pledges, then renew- 
ing such as may have lapsed, and finally secur- 
ing new ones? 

If present or former members of our schools 
and Leagues now active and efficient in busi- 
ness, society, and politics, can be secured to tes- 
tify to the necessity of total abstinence for suc- 
cess, and the value of tbe piedge, special signifi- 
cance will be given to the service, 

JosSEPH H. TOMPSON, 
Sec. New Eng. Conf. Temperance Soc. 





EVANGELICAL ALLIANUCE,—The Evan- 
gelical Alliance meeting will be held in Park 
St. Churcb, Monday, May II, at 1030 a. m. John 





SHAKE INTO YOUR SHOES 


Allep’s Foot-Kase a powder. Itcures painful, 
smarting, nervous jeet and ingrowing nails, 
and instantly takes the sting out of corns and 
bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of 
theage. AlJlen’s Foot-Ease makes tight or new 
shoes feeleasy. It is a certain cure for sweat- 
ing, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. Try it 
today. Sold by all druggists and shoe stores. 
By mail for 25c. in stam ps. Trial package FREE. 
Address, Allen S. Olmsted, Le Roy, N. Y. 





Johnson, M. D., &. R. G.S., will speak on *‘ Mis- 
sions to the Lepers of the East,” and Rev. Dr. J. 
R. Hykes, of SLanghai, China, will speak on 
“The Russo Japanese War.’”’ The public are 
invited. 





DEDICATION AT EAST BRIDGEWATER, — 
The new East Bridgewater Church will be dedi- 
cated, Sunday, May 8,at 2 p. m. Dr. C. A. 
Crane will preach thesermon. In the evening, 
at 7, Rev. P.M. Vinton, of North Easton, will 
preach. Monday evening, reception to former 
pastors; Tuesday evening, children’s and Sun- 
day-school hour; Wednesday evening, the 
Brockton and Vicinity Epworth League Union ; 
and Thursday and Friday evenings, preaching 
ser vices. Cc. H. EWER. 





W. F. M. 8.—The regular meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the New England Branch of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society will 
be held in the Committee Room, 36 Bromfield 
St., Wednesday, May ll, at 10a. m. 


MARY LAWRENCE MANN, Rec. Sec. 





TWO MEN WANTED for two charges on 
Dover District, New Hampshire Conference, 
about forty miles from Dover, and one hundred 
from Boston. Kach charge pays $375 and house. 
Kind people; opportunities for fruitful har- 
vest; rewards from the Master. Address, 

J. M. DURRELL, Presiding Elder, 
Dover, N. H. 





When Journeying West 


Consult copy of ‘* Westbound ” issued by A. 8. 
Hanson, Gen, Passenger Agent, Boston. It 
gives detailed schedules and train service via 
New York Central Lines —the standard nhigh- 
way of traveltothbe St. Louis Uxposition. 





NOTE OF THAN KS. — Rev. Jobn Capen, of 
Worcester, would like, through the columns of 
ZION’S HERALD, to thank the members of New 
England Conference for their kind and sympa- 
thetic letter sent to him from the Conference at 
Springfield. He was greatly disappointed in 
nol being present at this session, as it was tbe 
anniversary of his 50th year as a member of the 
Conference; but illness prevented. He is now 
improving. He dearly loves ZION’S HERALD 
aad hails it with joy each week, S.A. C. 





INFORMATION WANTED.-—If Miss Julia 
A. Wood, last heard from in Bevgriy, Mass.. 
May 14, 1903, will communicate with Uity Mis- 
sionary D. W. Waldron, Bostom, she will hear of 
something greatly to ber advantage. 





OUT OF DOORS 


Very manyof the American people in our 
crowded centres of population are suffering 
from lack of out-of door life. Most of the ail- 
ments, on account of whichso many visit the 
doctors and the drug-stores, will flee if given 
constant and liberal doses of sunshine and freso 
air. Let the ladies take more of their work to 
the porches or into the open air ; let the men dq 
more walking and less crowding into the 
cramped standing room of the electric; then 
will the advantages of pure air be more appar- 
ent, more brains will toink clearly, and fewer 
bodies protest at the demands made upon 
them. Every agency that induces men and 
women tospenod time in the open air is a bless- 
ing to the race. For those who can, the auto- 
mobile and tue carriage mean refreshment in 
long 1ides. Korthe great majority the bicycle 
still has possibilities as a health restorer. Its 
price is now within the reach of ali, and the 
ease with which it takes its rider away from the 
crowded city street to the fields and brooks and 
woods mages the enjoyment of the beautifal 
things of nature possible to everyone. But, 
however it is done, let us get out of doors. Let 
the bright sunshine, the pure air,the beautie# 
of growing life lure you a part of each day. 
Give the out-of doors a chance in your life. 
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OBITUARIES 





They are not dead 

W hom the Father has taken. 
Tenderly cared for, 

Not lost, nor forsaken ; 
Sweetly they rest, 

Whom the morning shall awaken. 


Happy are they 

Whom the Father is keeping. 
Chey have forgotten 

The time of their weeping ; 
After sowing ia tears 

In joy they are reaping. 


We who remain 

Need not yield unto sorrow, 
But think of their joy, 

And hope from them borrow. 
Rest waits for us, 

And a tairer tomorrow, 


— Marianne Farningham. 





Sturtevant. — Mrs. Martha J. Sturtevant was 
born in Winthrop, Maine, Feb. 14, 1830, and died 
at her home, 89 Lanark Road, Brookline, Mass., 
March 26, 1904. 

She was the eldest of nine children born ito 
Mary Robinson and Thurston Whiting Stevens, 
direct descendants, respectively, of John Rob- 
insop, leader of the early Puritans, and Lieut. 
Jonathan Whiting, of the Revolutionary 
Army. After attending the district school 
nearest her home in Winthrop she completed 
her education at Kent’s Hill (Maine Wesleyan) 
Seminary. In 1856 she married William Lewis 
Sturtevant, who afterward became a prominent 
lumber merchant of Boston. By his sudden 
death she was left a widow in 1891. 

Mrs. Sturtevant had a remarkably noble char- 
acter — patient, unselfish, gentle, constantly 
thinking of and doing for others. She was an 
active member of the Methodist Episcopal 

Churcb, and always, with the courage of her 
convictions, led from day to day a pure, digni- 
fied, high-principjed life. For many years she 
was connected with Meridian St. Church, Kast 
Boston, and since 1892 has been a constant 
attendant at St. Mark’s Church, Brookline. 

Throughout her protracted illness Mrs. Stur- 
tevant showed strong (hristian fortitude. In 
November she learned that her days were num- 
bered, and tnereafter all who saw ber were im- 
pressed by her brave and beautiful resigpation 
and her cheerful attitude. Her’death was as the 
falling asleep of a little child, must peaceful. Of 
her mauy brothers and sisters only the young: 
est, Mr. C. W. Stevens, survives her. He resides 
in the old homestead in Maine. She also leaves 
@ daughter, Mrs. Frederick O. Woodruff, and 
five grandchildren. 

The funeral services were held, March 29, at 
her residence, her pastor, Rev. Dillon Bronson, 
officiating, assisted by her former pastor, Rev. 

Dr. L. B. Bates, and Dr. Addison of All Saints’ 
Episcopal Church, Brookline. The interment 
was at Woodlawn. b. B. 


Dexter.— Mrs. Nourraly Barrett Dexter, wife 
of Francis H. Dexter, died at the Weirs, N. H. 
March 28, 1904, aged 73 years and |7 days. 

Mrs. Dexter was born in Lisbon, N. H., and 
bad always made her home there until twelve 
years ago, when she and her husband-came to 
the Weirs to live. Two years ago last July they 
celebrated their golden wedding. Mrs. Dexter 


Odell, D. D., then pastor of Calvary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York city, was pro- 


dilated heart. Her last day of consciousness 


as “ perfectly contented.” It is only since the 
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G. W. JONES. 





Odell. — Mary Frances, wife of Rev. Willis P. 


moted to the rewards and joys of heaven, 
March 26, 1904. She had passed through many 
months of severe and taxing illness due to a 


was happy and peaceful. She expressed herself 


passing of Mrs. Odell that even her intimate 
friends have begun to say: “She was 4 great 
sufferer,” or, ‘* How much she was ill!” That 
those who knew her best did not realize this 
sooner, was due to her indomitable courage and 
resolution. It is doubtful if she even admitted 
to herself—she certainly never long enter- 
tained the thought—that she was, in any 
marked degree, a sufferer or an invalid. 

Mary Frances French was born in Sandown, 
New Hampshire, the only daughter of William 
and Hannah (Lape) French. With ber brother 
George (afterward a beloved and successful 





MARY FRANCES ODELL 


physician in Malden, Mass.) she attended 
school at the Conference Seminary in Tilton, 
N. H. Here she became acquainted with her 
brother’s rocmmate, Willis P. Odell. The ac 
quaintance soon grew toastrong and lasting 
attachment. While her youthful fiance was 
preparing for the ministry at Bostgn Universi- 
ty, Miss French was completing ber scholastic 
education and fitting herself to do the work of 
a true minister’s wife and he]pmate. 

She believed as thoroughly in her share of the 
work, and was as deeply interested in it, as 
was her gifted husband. His first charge was 
in Cliftondale, a lovely rural suburb of Boston. 
To this beautiful place she came asa bride in 
1881. Afterward, in Wesley Church, Salem, and 
in Centre Church, Malden — both near Boston 
—she was widely known and greatly beloved 
because of her fine, intense nature and her zeal 
for her church and its Master. So deep was her 
devotion to the work and to the friends in the 
different parishes in which she labored side by 





was a member and an earnest worker§in-“the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of this place, 
where her presence and helpfulness twill be 
greatly missed. 

A prayer service was held at her home at the 
Weirs, on the afternoon of March 30. The next 
day her remains were taken to Lisbon, N. H.,, 
for burial, and the funeral was held at her old 
home, Rev. G. W. Jones, of the Weirs, offi- 
ciating. The house was filled withisorrowing 
relatives and friends, who metitotpay a last 
loving tribute toa truly good woman. Besides 
her husband she is survived by two, sons — 
Frank, of West Concord, Vt., and Fred, of Lis- 
bop ; one daughter, Mrs, Angie Miner,j ofj]the 











J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNERAL UNDERTAKER 
F and E mM BK LMERS 
3326 and 3338 Washington 8St., 
Adjoining Dudley St., Terminal, 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapelan 
other special rooms connected with establishment. 








Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 





side with her husband, that she invariably 
elung to them with rare intensity of regard, 
and went, with greatest reluctance, to the next 
church to which Dr. Odell was sent— though 
each step was an advance which would have 
pleased and flattered a merely ambitious 
woman. She became as sincerely devoted to 
the interests and friends in Delaware Avenue 
Church, Buffalo, N. Y.,as she had been in any 
previous charge. Then, Richmond Avenue 
Church, in the same city, laid its claim to her 
heart’s devotion. Calvary Church, New York 
city, was her last charge in the church mil- 
itant. From it she was graduated to the 
chureh triumphant. In token of the wide af- 
fection and esteem which she shared with her 
husband in the great metropolis, there were 
about two thousand sincere mourners at the 
funeral services in Calvary Church, at which 
Rev. Drs. Louis Albert Banks and Charles L. 
Goodell officiated. lt was as if a princess in 
Israel had fallen. 

Mrs. Odell had identified herself, with char- 
acteristic ardor, with all the allied causes which 
walk hand-in-hand with the church in the 
sublime work of the world’s salvation. She 
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Weirs; one brother, Jason Barrett, of St. | was secretary of the New York District 
Johnsbury, Vt.; and five grandchildren. 


Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, und 
president of the Harlem Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, until failing health obliged 
her to resign. 

The interment was in Hillside Cemetery, 
Lakeport, N. H, the homeof the Odell family 
for several generations. 

Mrs. Odell’s aged mother survives her, and 
will make her home with Dr. Odell in the par- 
sonage of the First Church of Germantown, 
Philadelphia, to which charge he has been 
transferred since his great bereavement. 

WwW. W. 





Butters. — Mrs. Margaret Tyler (Washburn) 
Butters was born in Greenock, Scotland, Feb. 
24, 1839, and died in Central Falls, R. I., March 
26, 1904. 

When but a little child death robbed Mrs, 
Butters of her mother and her home, After 
this sad experience she went to live with an 
aunt who was a devout Christian. The early 
impressions received in this home and the in- 
fluence of this godly aunt remained with her to 
the close of her life. While still quite young 
her aunt died, and she went to live with an- 
other family. This family soon after came to 
America, bringing little Margaret with them, 
and settled in Millville, Mass. Here she was 
married to Francis Oscar Washbura. Three 
sons were born to them — Albert H. and U. 
Smith Washburn, of Charlotte, N. C., and Fran- 
cis H. Washburn, the present recording steward 
and treasurer of the Embury Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, Central Falls, R. 1. In 1869 Mr. 
Washburn removed his family from Millville 
to Central Falls, R. I., where, after a lingering 
illaess, he died in 1872. In 1875 Mrs. Washburn 
was married to Henry Butters, and for nearly 
thirty years they shared life’s responsibilities 
and enjoyed life’s pleasures together. Her hus- 
band and three sons survive her, and, with 
many triends and neighbors, mourn their loss, 
Soon after coming to Millville Mrs. Butters 
came under the influence of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church of that place and becamea 
member. Her after life demonstrated that this 
act was no childish freak. From her conver- 
sion to her death she was a faithful, loyal mem- 
ber of the church of her choice. In the early 
days of KEmbury Church she was one of the elect 
women who gave of her substance and who 
labored with her hands for the church. In 
later years she was not able to work as former- 
ly, bat she was a loyal supporter of the church 
to the end of her life, and attended the services 
when one of less conviction and strength of 
character would have thought it impossible to 
doso. Her piety was not of the demonstrative 
type, but it had the stability of the hills of old 
Scotland. In my pastoral visits soe told me 
how wonderfully God had sustained her when 
the burden of making a home and finding sup- 
port for her three fatherless boys rested upon 
her. How well she performed her part in those 
trying times her three sons, and many other 
witnesses, can testify. She was faithful, frugal, 
diligent ; she labored unceasingly to make her 
home pleasant and attractive for her family ; 
and her labors were crowned with success. 
** Her children rise up and call her blessed ; her 
husband also, and he praiseth her.’’ Her three 
sons are well established in business; they 
command the respect of all who know them, 
and rightly feel that their success is due in 
large measure to her influence. 

Mrs. Butters had been in failing health fora 
long time, and knew that she would never be 
well again, and did not know how soon the end 
might come. But she was not disturbed. She 
was confident that the God who had sustained 
her in life would be all she should need in 
death ; and in this sLe was not disappointed. 


For Children, Too 


Mr. Wiley Hunt, Ennis, Texas, writes : ‘* We 
gave Drake’s Palmetto Wine to two children 
who were afflicted with bed wetting. Two 
bottles ot Drakce’s Palmetto Wine cured both. 
It is now» mouth since they took the Jast of 
the wine, and no return of their trouble. I told 
a neighbor, who had a child troubled the same 
way, what the wine did for our children. They 
got a bottle of Drake’s Palmetto Wine, and in 
one week their child had no more trouble with 
bed wetting. The Drake Formula Co., Drake 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill., wil) send a trial bottle of 
Drake’s Palmetto Wine free and preyaid, to 
any reader of this per who wishes to test 





Drake’s Palmetto ine without expense. A 
trial bottle often cures. One dose a day will 
—— bladder or prostate trouble to stay 
cured. 
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peacefully and quietly she ceased to labor and 
to live, and went to receive the reward of the 
righteous. J. H. BUCKEY. 





Sanborn. — The death of Mrs. Ellen Celia San- 
porn, wife of Luther M. Sanborn, occurred at 
their home in Brookfield, N. H., April 12, 1904. 
sbe was born Nov. 26, 1851, in the same house in 
which she died, one of three children born 
to William and Francis Blake, and was the last 
of the three to be called to the life beyond. 

Mrs. Sanborn was a woman of beautiful Chris- 
tian character. This was felt not only in her 
home, but in the church and community. Her 
bome was @ welcome place to the Methodist 
itinerant, and here the presiding elders always 
received @ warm greeting. She became a Chris- 
tian early in life, and has for years been a mem- 
per of the North Wakefield Methodist Kpisco- 
pal Church. The Bible and Z1on’s HERALD 
were the much-perused literature of the home, 
the HERALD having been taken ip the family 
petween fifty and sixty years. 

Mrs. Sanborn was frail in body, and for some 
time had been steadily failing in health. She 
was ready to go to her Saviour, her only con- 
cern being for the loved ones left behind. Those 
jeft to mourn their loss area husband, Mr. L. 
M. Sanborn, a son, Wilbur, and a daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Etta Sanborn, beside many friends, 

The funeral services were held in the home, 
Thursday, April 14, Rev. G. W. Jones, of the 
Weirs, officiating. “ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord; even so, saith the Spirit ; for 
they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” G. W. JONES. 





Ferguson. — Newton Highlands as an entire 
community was thrown intu the deepest grief 
op the afternoon of Jan. 28, 1904, as the word 
was passed from lip to lip that Charles Fergu- 
son had met his death by an accident on the 
railroad tracks, 

He was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
F, Ferguson, and was born on May 18, 1882. Be- 
tween that date and tre day of his death there 
had been developed, under the influence of a 
godly mother and by his own endeavors with 
God’s help, a character that was regarded by all 
who knew him as very like that of his Dearest 
Friend. How many times the writer has heard 
men and women, some Christians and some not, 
say that Charlie Ferguson was, as far as they 
could Know, almost a perfect young man. It 
was the common testimony of his employers, 
his friends, his fellow workmen in the shop 
and all, thet he livedan uncommonly pure and 
clean life. 

He was converted, May 19, 1901, and was bap- 
tized and received into the church the follow- 
ing January. He loved the church of which he 
was a@ member, and bis best thoughts were 
given to it. At the time of hisdeath he was 
treasurer of the Sunday school and held a like 
position in the Epworth League. Those who 
knew him loved him. He was of a quiet, retir- 
ing disposition, and yet strong of conviction 
and most conscientious. It was given to but 
few to enter into the inner secrets of his life, 
and yet all with whom he came in contact felt 
irresistibly the power of his character. He was 
one of those brave young men who are daily 
toiling amid difficulties for their own culture 
and intellectual development. For three years 
he had attended the Evening Institute of the 
Boston Young Men’s Christian Association, 
making a specialty of designing and naval 
architecture. He had expected to complete this 
latter course this spring. He was highly re- 
garded as of unusual talent in this work by his 
teachers. Many of us perhaps have seen bis 
work as we have passed the Association build- 
ing, for some of it has been on daily exhibition 
there. 

Such, in part, was our friend. Death came 
Swiftly and unannounced, but found him 
ready. We cannot but miss him; and yet we 
feel that many a life has been made better, and 
pointed lo the Father, by his going from us. 

The funeral services were held in the church, 
which was crowded as never before by those 
who desired to show their love for their friend. 
It was a most impressive s*rvice. There were 
present a score of young men — his comrades 
at work — many of whom he had had upon his 
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heart, and for whom he had prayed. And so we 
laid to rest him whom we all loved. We ehall 
see him again. 


Cc. H. DAVIS. 





Pike. — It was with sadness that the many 
friends of Mrs. Louisa Pike learned of her 
death, which occurred Wednesday evening, 
April 6, 1904, at her home, 80 Blossom St., Chel- 
sea, Mass. For some time her health had been 
failing, and on New \Year’s day she went out for 
the last time. During the three months of suc- 
ceeding illness no one can Know the intensity 
of her suffering; but those who cared for her 
and the many friends who visited her frequent- 
ly can never forget how patient and cheerful 
she was through it all. Her words of hope and 
encouragement were like a benediction. 

Mrs. Pike bad an unwavering faith in her 
Saviour, whom she loved with all her heart; 
and she proved His power to uphold and 
strengthen her even until He called her to 
Himself. Many times she said: “I am just 
waiting for the call togo home and rest. What- 
ever God wills, is best.’’ 

Mrs. Pike was born, April 6, 1862. She came 
to Chelsea about thirteen years ago. A few 
months after coming here she united with the 
Walnut St. Church (now the First Church), 
of which she was a faithful member until her 
death. She was rarely absent from the regular 
services of the church unless prevented by sick- 
ness, and was active in church work. While 
she did much to make her own home all that 
could be desired, devoting her life to her loved 
ones, she carried cheer and comfort into many 
another home, and had a way of winning the 
love of all who Knew her. Those who will miss 
her loving ministries are grateful for her com- 
panionship and example. 

Funeral services were held at the home, Sun- 
day afiernoun, April 10,in charge of Rev. C. A. 
Littlefield, by whom fitting and loving words 
were spoken. Numerous beautiful floral trib- 
utes were sent by friends and the church. Mrs. 
Pike proved that the words of the Apostle Paul 
were her testimony: ‘‘ For me to live is Christ, 
to die is gain.”’ 


INVESTORS 


desiring to realize th: Large Interest and Profits 
possible in legitimate Mining, Oil, Timber & Smel- 
ter Investments and Dividend-paying Industrial 
Stocks, listed and unlisted, should send for our 
Booklets, giving full information, mailed free. 


DOUGLAS, LAGEY le 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Ta hl a York 
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EDUCATIONAL 
The Kast Greenwich Academy 


FOUNDED 1802 
A Boarding-School for Both Sexes 


College Preparatory and Special Courses. Pupils 
are individualized with a view to the largest 
mental and moral improvement. There is no 
better place for young people who desire a thor- 
ough training in a homelike atmosphere ata 
moderate expense. 


Spring term will open March 29, 1904. 
Rev. LYMAN G. HORTON, Principal! 


EAST GREENWICH, R. I. 
WABAN SCHOOL tory '*Scnooi tor boys 


ys. 
Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors, 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY. WABAN. MASs. 
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Methodist Book  Conearn 


New England Depository 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
ANNIVERSARY DAY 


Sunday, May 15 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


Now Ready 
Price, $1.00 Per Hundred 


EPWORTH LEAGUE 
YEAR BOOK 


— FOR 1904 — 


A Hand-vook of Metuods which should be in 
the hands of every officer of the local Leagues. 


Price, 10c. ; postpaid, 12c. 


SPECIAL 


-LIFE OF- 
-PHILLIPS BROOKS- 


We have been able to secure a fewsets of the 
original 2 volume edition, slightly shopworn. 
Published at $7.50, net. We offer them at $5.00 
per set, delivered. 














Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, Sept. 14, 1904, the eighty-eighth 
year opens. Specia! advantages in location and 
school life. Applications for admittance now 
being received. For particulars write 


Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, Principal 








FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Boston, New York, Washington, Chicago, Minneapolis, 


Denver, Portland, Spokane, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles. Manualfree, Evyerrett O. Fisk & Co, 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 


(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life, 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban 
residence ; rowing and skating on Charles River ; out- 
door games in ample, shaded grounds ; best = 

hygienic 





gymnasium and swimming pool under careful 
supervision. Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to 
the ideal administration of homes; pupils properly 
chaperoned to the best Musical and yoneny wg Bog - 
ments in Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 
For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting list, address (mentioning this paper) 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


TILTON SEMINARY 


Tilton, N. H. 


Spring term opened April 5. 
Applications now being received for fall term. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan- 
tages. An increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from 
Boston. $100 Plan for limited number, Send 
for catalogue (mentioning ZION’S HERALD), 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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(ood Health 
tothe’ 
Children 


Children especially are fond of dainties, 
and the housekeeper must look carefully 


to their food. 


As good cake can be made only with 
good eggs, so also a cake that is health- 
ful as well as dainty must be raised with 
a pure and perfect baking powder. 

Royal Baking Powder is indispénsable 
in the preparation of the highest quality 


of food. 


It imparts that peculiar light- 


ness, sweetness and flavor noticed in the 
finest cake, biscuit, doughnuts, crusts, etc., 
and what is more important, renders the 
food wholesome and agreeable to young 


and old. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








On the Road to General Conference 


Continued from Page 549 





Depository here is wisely located, and is 
doing a profitable and increasing business, 
while the Central Christian Advocate in 
this strategic point commands for all time 
the most growthtul patronizing field on the 
continent. 

o * 


Here our real westwar-i trp begins. On 
Thursday, April 28, two great Santa Fé 
Route excursion trains passed through 
Kaasas City tor Los Angeles, with four 
hundred delegates, visitors and other tour- 
ists on board. On Friday another train, on 
which these lines are now being written, 
followed on the same great trans-conti- 
nental track. Ten sleepers, with coaches 
and tourist cars in addition, make up the 
outfit, under the special care of a courteous 
agent of the road. The day is radiant with 
beauty; the atmosphere sparkies with 
ozone; and triends are greeting one another 
alter years or months of separation, Dr. 8S. 
J. Herben, of the New York Christian Ad.- 
vocate, Dr. Charles M. Stuart and wile of 
Evanston, President Sheiton of *?mpso# 

Wwllege, Indianola, Iowa, and on. F. A. 
Arter, ot Cleveland, are among the notables 
on board. Expert journalists trom the Cni- 
cago Record Herald and the Chicago Exam- 
dner accompany the party, besides other 
scribes, so that the journey, as well as the 





General Conference, promises to be well 
written up. 
* . 

The State of Kansas is one great plain, 
which tips from the northwest to the south- 
east at the rate ot seven feet to the mile. 
Hence when a traveler has crossed its four 
hundred miles from east to west, although 
he may not have seen a hill, worthy to be 
so called, in all the journey, he has climbed 
up nearly three thousand feet toward the 
sky, about as far as the summits of the 
Alleghanies soar sunward. Just now the 
Kaw (or Kansas) River, as well as the Mis- 
souri, into which it empties at Kansas City, 
is booming, the turbid currents of these two 
streams being far from inviting to any of 
the senses. Here and there are broken 
bridges, wrecks of houses, and other rem- 
iniscences of the recent floods on those 
streams. The waters now are high, but 
not dangerously so, and the deluging rains 
have so thoroughly soaked the soil that 
Kansas does not tear a drought in the com- 
ing season. 

= = 


Lawrence is the first town of importance 
on the road west of Kansas City, and is the 
seat of the pride of the Sunflower common- 
‘wealth, the University. It is a town ot re 
finoement, delightful society, wealth and 
comfort, whose early memories take its 
pioneers back to the perilous and tragic 
days of the Kansas- Nebraska border war- 
fare in the fifties, and the Quant:ell raid in 
1863. A few miles south of the town is 
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Baldwip, where Baker University is lo. 
cated, the first institution charterel tor 
higher education in the Territory, and now 
amazingly prosperous under the inspiring 
touch and leadership of President Murlin. 
Twenty years ago, when I first visited Kan. 
sas, Chancellor Marvin, then of the State 
University, but now numbered among 
the sainted dead, took me to Uni- 
versity Hill and showed me the visions 
and vistas visible from that cormand- 
ing site. In every direction were wheat- 
fields, vineyards, orchards, gardens — a 
Paradise of efflorescence and fruitfulness 
as far as the eyecould reach. ‘* Yonder,” 
said my guide, “is Blue Mound, where 
John C. Frémont, in his exploring venture, 
stopped to rest and recruit his animals and 
men before they started to cross the ‘ Great 
American Desert,’ which then began at that 
point!’ That remark brought out in 
strange and startling contrast the crude and 
dangerous pioneer days as over against the 
present status of comfort and prosperity 
and culture which is enjoyed by the people 
of the State. Indeed, some knowledge of 
the early struggles and toils ot the explorers 
and settlers is needed in order that one 
may at all appreciate the victorious van- 
tage. ground on which the present genera- 
tion stands. We are now traversing, for 
exaaiple, in ap elegaut Pullman sleeping- 
car, the old Santa Fé trail, which tor gen- 
erations was the only pathway down into 
the unknown Southwest. Soldiers, adven- 
turers, priests, teamsters, herdmen, and 
government officials toiled along the dusty 
and deadly road, decade after decade, to 
open up the regions beyond as the heritage 
ot civilization. Who can ever write the 
story of that early period? Some of the 
picturesque and tragic phases of the era are 


| now historic, but the great part of the 


record — its heroism, its privations, its sor- 
rows, its sufferings, its comedies and trag- 
edies — has been swept into oblivion by 
the prairie winds. But our own and com- 
ing generations will ever stand on ‘ coigns 
of vantage”’ because of the work of these 
early pioneers. 
7 # : 

Among the reflections which inevitably 
come to mind on a journey like this is the 
Methodistic character of the Kunsas popu- 
lation. In this State we have four entire 
Conterences, and parts of two or three 
others of various nationalities, and over a 
hundred thousand lay members, nine- 
tenths of the entire heritage thus brought 
to view being the direct result of Mission 
ary and Church Extension enterprise. But 
tor those two great beneficent organiza- 
tions this State would never have been 
evangelized. Does any one ask whether 
these Societies ‘* pay,’’ the answer is, ‘‘ Look 
at Kansas.”’ 

x ” 

The lotty and imposing dome of the State 
Capitol is visible before we enter Topeka, 
a vity of about 45,000 people. Our First 
Church here has long been a centre of 
wide ranging power; it has over a thou- 
sand members on its rolls, a great Sunday- 
school, and its pulpit presents as noble an 
opportunity as the continent furnishes. 
Rev. Dr. John T. McFarland, now in his 
fitth year of remarkable service, has made 
himself felt in leading an aggressive cam- 
paign against the illicit drinking places of 
the city, and his courageous stand has 
heartened lovers of law and order through- 


out the commonwealth, and at the same 
time has terrorized and scattered the forces 
of the enemy. I find an impression grow- 
ing in the State and Central West thata 
man of his intelligence, poise, integrity 
and large and tried manhood, wr-uld make 
a fine standard-bearer. 





Now is a good time to begin taking Hoods 
Sarsaparilia, the medicine that cleanses the 
blood and clears the complexion. 





